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THE OTIS ELEVATORS AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

The display of elevators at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion is very large and includes practically every type of ele- 
vator that is used. Probably a dozen different manufac- 
turers make exhibits. The largest and most noticeable 
display is made by Otis Brothers & Company, of New York, 
who not only have a large and fine exhibit in the Transpor- 
tation building, but also have many elevators in actual use 
throughout the Exposition. Three elevators are conspicuous 
features in the space occupied by the exhibit of this company, 
and these are in constant use, carrying passengers to the 
gallery.and return. In the central tower of the Transporta- 
tion .building eight hydraulic passenger elevators have been 
installed. These were designed primarily to carry people to 
the roof promenade and restaurant, but after the burning of 
the cold storage plant the Exposition management closed 
the roof to the public, and since then only two elevators have 
been used, and these simply to carry people to the gallery. 
In the Administration building there are eight Otis elctric 
passenger elevator engines. In the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts building there are four electric elevators which carry 
people*to the roof promenade, while in the Casino building 
there are two hydraulic passenger elevators, one hydraulic 
freight elevator, and two hydraulic direct-acting dumb ele- 
vators. 

No elevators at the Exposition have attracted so much 
attention as those in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
building. These have the highest rise of any electric eleva- 
tors in the world—a distance of 185 feet. The distance, how- 
ever, seems much in excess of this because the tower in which 
they run is in the center of the north end of the main aisle of 
the building, and is open on all: sides, as may be seen by 
examining the illustration on this page. 

These elevators are operated by electricity, and represent 
the latest achievements in the manufacture and operation of 
elevators, both from a commercial point of view and from 
considerations of safety. There are four cars in this shaft 
but they are run in pairs, so that in reality there are only two 
plants, which are attached to opposite sides of the drum, and 
which have no independent counterbalances, as the cars 
balance each other. Each car has a carrying capacity of 
fourteen people, and there is an attendant in each ear, 
although the operating is done in one car for each set; that 
is, the wheel-operating device in one car controls not only the 
operation of that car, but also the one which counterbalances 
it. 
signal, at which the doors at the top and bottom are closed. 
The electric motor which operates each machine is of 15 horse 
power capacity and derives its current from the 500 volt Expo- 


sition power circuit. The speed of the elevators is 200 feet per | 
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minute. The machinery is installed in the basement of the 
building, immediately under the elevator shaft. The arma- 
ture shaft of the motor is coupled direct to a worm shaft by 
insulating coupling. This shaft engages two gear wheels, 
which in turn engage each other. The worm shaft is double, 
being both right hand and left hand, so that there is no end 
thrust, this being taken up between the two wheels. The 
electric controlling device is a solenoid coil, which is in the 
main armature circuit, and which acts on a core rigidly 
attached to the rheostat brush, thus automatically control- 
ling the amount of resistance in the armature circuit. The 
motor is of the Kickemeyer type. The armature makes 800 
revolutions per minute and the speed is readily reduced by 
means of the worm shaft. The motor is compound wound 
and so arranged that when the operator throws on the cur- 
rent it. uses both the shunt and series fields; but when the 
load is started the series field is automatically cut out, leaving 
the shunt field to contrg} :-the speed. The brake device is of 
the iron strap pattern, faced: with leather, applied automati- 
eally. 

A great many electric elevators constructed on this same - 
general plan, except so far as the counterbalance is concerned, 
have been installed by the Otis Cotnpany. The general plan 
for counterbalancing is that the weight of the car is almost 
counterbalanced by a weight attached directly to the car, 
while one-half the maximum load is counterbalanced by 
another weight attached to the opposite drum from the main 
hoisting cable ; the result being that the motor is not called 
upon to work except to one-half of the rated capacity of the 
elevator. These elevators are provided with an automatic 
stop at the bottom, also at the top of travel. The application 
of electricity to elevator use has been very successful, as is 
shown by the efficiency of these elevators at the Exposition, 
and it has been in use long enough and has been tested 
thoroughly enough to prove its special advantages. It has 
advantages over steam on account of-its economy under 
general conditions, smoothness of operation, and freedom from 
dust, noise and heat. Neither does it require the attention 
of an engineer or other skilled attendant. As compared to 
hydraulic elevators, the electric elevator does not occupy as 
much, space, is cheaper in first cost, and in ordinary use is 
probably cheaper of operation, as it calls for only as much 
energy as is required to manage the load, while the hydraulic 
elevator uses so much water regardless of the weight of the 
load, and works to its fullest efficiency only when every load 


The cars are run at stated intervals and are started at a,is a maximum one. 


There are conditions, however, to which steam and hydrau- 
lic elevators are especially suited, and the latest achievements 
in the construction of these elevators can be seen in the 
exhibit of the Otis Company. The elevators in the tower of 
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the Transportation building have two compound 
Worthington pumps, which pump water into 20,000 
gallon pressure tanks. A hydraulic pressure of 90 
pounds is used. The cars are supplied with all safety 
devices and with an automatic stop, so that they stop 
at the top and at the bottom independently of the 
operator without shock or jar. This is accomplished 
by means of a sleeve, which gradually closes the port 
as the main piston approaches the end of the cylinder, 
thus controlling the egress of water and bringing the 
car to rest gradually. Many of the cars exhibited 
have inclosing doors which are operated automatically 
by compressed air. 

Steain elevators are used largely in factories and else- 
where where steam is to be had readily. The latest 
improvement in the construction of steam elevators, 
and which is shown in this exhibit, is the compound. 
This has great economy in operation, and the lowering 
of heavy loads is controlled without the use of the 
brake. These elevators, like all other Otis elevators, 
are supplied with safety devices, which stop the car 
and lock it firmly to the guides should any undue 
speed be attained from any cause whatsoever in de- 
scending. The elevator shown in the foreground of 
the picture of the exhibit is one of these compounds. 
The two shown in the rear of the space are electric, 
so that these in the exhibit space and those in the 
tower illustrate the three types of elevators manufac- 
tured by this company. 

This company has installed several elevators which 
are of more than passing interest, as they show what a 
degree of perfection has been attained in this direc- 
tion. The elevators in the Eiffel tower at Paris are of 
this company’s make. At Weehawken, New Jersey, 
are three hydraulic elevators, each car having a ¢a- 
pacity of 135 people or 20,000 pounds, and yet make a 
speed of 200 feet per minute. This is probably the 
largest elevator plant ever installed. The company is 
now installing a large plant in the tunnel under the 
harbor at Glasgow, Scotland, which has six lifting and 
six lowering elevators, each of a capacity of 12,000 
pounds. This plant will work at a pressure of 800 
pounds. Each of these elevators will be equipped with 
the so-called Thorpe valve. By use of this device a 
certain quantity of waieris called for when the load is 
under 6,000 pounds, and a double quantity when the 
load exceeds 6,000 pounds. Another plant that the Otis 
Company has installed and which embodies many prin- 
ciples of the elevator is the inclined railway in the 
Catskill Mountains, which is 7,000 feet long, has a rise 
of 1,600 feet and carries 100 passengers with their bag- 
gage the entire distance-in eight minutes. - 
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Cooking by Gas. 

Briefly enumerated, its advantages are: 

It is always available at a fixed price; avoiding the 
necessity for the troublesome and tedious distribution 
of wood and coal, and saving the rent of a cellar and 
loss of money from market fluctuations. 

Storaze of fuel in the immediate neighborhood of the 
kitchen fire being unnecessary, the use of gas diminishes 
the risk of fire in a house. 

The full heating power is developed from the moment 
of lighting a gas fire ; thereby saving the timeand labor 
spent on fire lighting, which in the case of liquid fuel is 
accompanied by danger, and accomplishing the work 
in the shortest possible time. 

Increase or decrease of gas consumption according to 
the requirements of the moment; taking the place of 
the inevitable stirring of the fire, or removal of vessels 
from it. . 

The consumption can be controlled by the meter, so 
as not to exceed acertain limit ascertained to suffice for 
requirements. 

It can be used with advantage in small as well as 
large apparatus ; the consumption being exactly pro- 
portioned to the work to be done. 

Scorching of food during cooking is completely pro- 
vided against, since each burner can be turned down 
at any time, and the heat regulated to a nicety. 

The radiant heat from a gas fire can be taken advan- 
tage of in winter for warming the kitchen, but in 
summer nearly wholly suppressed. ; 

The retention of the full flavor of food is promoted 
by gas cooking, through the complete control of the 
application of heat. 

No smoke is evolved from a gas fire, and damage to 
property, cost of cleaning, and _ all the inconveniences 
associated with the smoke nuisance, are avoided. 

+O Oh 

PERHAPS the meanest of all swindlers are those who 
prey on poor inventors. They look over the Gazette, 
issued by the Patent Office, every week, and get the 
names of those to whom patents have been newly 
granted. Then they write to each one, saying, ‘‘We 
see that you have got a good thing. We know certain 
parties who will put it on the market, supplying the 
necessary capital. Send $20 to cover the cost of 
negotiations.” The inventor perhaps borrows the 
money and fowards it by mail. Subsequently he is 
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HOW TO BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 

The ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN from time to time is 
asked by its correspondents for information on the 
subject of technical education. At {the present 
time especially t#@§ question is asked with reference 
to electricity and electrical engineering. So much is 
being done in this field of work, and the importance 
of the subject is becoming so great, that young men 
are inevitably attracted toward it. The information 
sought from us frequently is the address of a school 
where electric engineering is taught, or what are the 
best steps for a young man to take to become an 
electrical engineer. 

Sir William Thomson has stated that an educated 
mechanical engineer requires but a few months study 
to make of him an electrical engineer. It is fair to 
assume that the average young man contemplating 
electricity as a profession, if doing so with any justi- 
fication whatever, from the force of circumstances 
iunust be a mechanic. If so he has taken the first step 
in the right direction. 

The electrical station of the present day is based 
for its successful operation largely on economy in 
the generation and utilization of steam. The finest ex- 
amples of the steam engineering in this country are 
supplied by them. The general engineering knowledge 
must not, therefore, stop with simple mechanics. The 
student must make up his mind to acquire the fullest 
possible knowledge of steam engineering and prac- 
tice. It is not enough to know how to run an er- 
gine and boiler, he must understand the theory and 
construction of prime motors. When he feels that 
he is a thorough mechanic and thorough steam engi- 
neer, it will be time for him to think of completing 
his education by special attention to the electrical 
branches. While the theory of the science leads 
him to the higher mathematics, yet for practical 
work little more than elementary algebra is re- 
quired. Our student must study the theory and 
mathematics of the subject from books. While doing 
this his practical studies should not be neglected. 
With his knowledge of mechanics he can construct 
dynamos, motors, and other objects in the engineer- 
ing field, as well as galvanometers and instruments of 
precision. His last and graduating course will be an 
experience in the actual labors of an electrical station. 

0 

Reported Open Water Near the North Pole. 

A vessel recently returned to San Francisco from 
earrying supplies to the whaling fleet in the Arctic 
Ocean, north of Alaska, reports that one whaler found 
open water at thé mouth of the Mackenzie River, and 
had followed it in a northerly direction until he 
reached a point a little above eighty-four degrees, or 
farther north than the Greely expedition reached. 
It will be interesting to know whether this report can 
be verified when the master himself returns to San 
Francisco. 

Four years out of five the ice packs in so heavily 
between Point Barrow and the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie that it is impossible for vessels to penetrate 
it, but more frequently there is an open sea off into 
the northeast from Point Barrow. This direction, 
however, is regarded as a death trap by the whalers, 
and is religiously avoided. It is such a trap as 
De Long deliberately went into after being cau- 
tioned in the strongest terms by whaling masters not 
to be enticed into it. There have been seasons dur- 
ing the past twenty years when this northeastern ice 
entirely disappeared, and about ten years ago, one 
whaling master, who was determined to find whales, if 
any were to be found, took the risk and went in this 
direction some two or three hundred miles, as he esti- 
mated. Even then he did not reach any barrier. 
The water was free from ice, and from whales, too; 


4870 | hence he returned rather than risk going farther and 


stand the chance of the ice closing in on him from 
behind. But he reported finding considerable drift- 
wood and seeing land birds. This led him to be- 
lieve that land yet unknown and unexplored was 
not very far away. Since that time no whaler has 
explored in that direction until this one reported in 
the press dispatches. Hence it will be of importance 
to the scientific world to hear the full report of this 
voyage. 
+ 6+ 
Scientific Training. 


Professor Von Helmholtz, in a recent address to the 
students of Columbia College in this city, said that the 
recognized method of scientific work now was collec- 
tion of knowledge, retention of that knowledge and its 
communication to mankind. There has been more ac- 
complished by science during the last two centuries 
than during 2,000 years previously. 

Careful observation makes the artist and makes 
Trace the connection between 
events and the laws that govern that connection until 
doing so becomes intuitional. Train the mind so that 
the strongest impressions will be made by the most im- 
portantevente until this also becomes intuitional. Fol- 
low the advice of scientists of the last two centuries 
and go on by careful, accurate, complete observations 
to great discoveries and great successes. 
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Many fine specimens of ivory tusks are to be found 
in the exhibit of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany. Some of theseare quite straight while others 
are spiral and twisted. A pair from Zanzibar measure 
8 feet 4inches and 8 feet 5 inches respectively in length, 
and they are remarkably fine mates. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., prides itself upon being a fur- 
niture center of the earth. There are at present sixty- 
two furniture factoriesin that city, and seventeen of 
them combined and made up a novel. exhibit in the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts building. This exhibit 
has been of great service to the American public, but 
more especially so to the foreigners at the Exposition, 
both because of the fine quality of the workmanship 
and the reasonable prices. 

One of the most attractive sections of the space occu- 
pied by this exhibit is a corner fitted up as a sleeping 
room with five pieces, each made of bird’s eye maple. 
The set is valued at $1,000, and is made up of contri- 
butions from four manufacturers. There isa good deal 
of hand carving on this and most of the other furni- 
ture, which attracted the admiration of the French 
workmen. The many pieces of furniture made of ma- 
hogany show that this wood retains its popularity. 
There are several elaborate folding beds of old San 
Domingo mahogany. One of these is elaborately 
trimmed with gold-plated brass ornaments, and com- 
prises, besides a folding bed, a wardrobe, writing desk, 
chest of drawers, ete. It is valued at $2,500. One 
room fitted up asa dining room is furnished with a 
dining table and chairs to match, sideboard and side 
table of rich mahogany, all in coionial style. Another 
room is fitted up as asleeping apartment with four 
elaborately carved mahogany pieces, which are valued 
at $1,400. Most of the furniture is designed on French 
lines, but is Americanized, as it has strength and solid- 
ity added to it, and there is a great variety of designs, 
as these factories change their styles twice every year 
—January and July. The furniture shown in this ex- 
hibit was taken from the stock manufactured during 
the period between January and July last. It is now, 
however, out of date, new patterns having superseded 
them. 

The only comparatively cheap furniture is the fur- 
nishing of a sleeping apartment with a set of three 
pieces of curly birch. This wood is becoming very 
popular. 

Guatemala gives an excellent idea inits building of 
the type of houses occupied by the wealthier classes in 
this and other republics at the South. In the interior 
court of the building is a fountain anda large display 
of orchids and other tropical plants. The exhibit is 
surprisingly large and varied, and is classified in dif- 
ferent rooms under the heads of agricultural and natu- 
ral products, geology, fauna, flora, liberal arts and 
manufactures. The display of birds and animals is ex- 
cellent, and in the department of natural products cof- 
fee and cabinet woods are the most attractive features. 


Coffee is sold in a little pavilion adjoining this build- 


ing, in order to make it popular in this country. 

Colombia exhibits more aboriginal antiquities of 
both pottery and metal work than the other southern 
republic. There is also shown in the building of this 
government a collection of insects and brightly colored 
butterflies. The handiwork of the native Indians is 
well shown by many specimens of carved wood, wax 
figures, etc., Ulustrating traits in every-day life among 
these natives. 

The exhibit made in the department of manufac- 
tures in the British section of the Palace of Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts is interesting. Nearly all the 
well known manufacturers of high grade china make 
displays that are not excelled, if equaled, by anything 
in their line at the Exposition. The display of 
Royal Worcester ware is very complete and com- 
prises many beautiful vases, dining sets, lamps, etc. 
The largest piece of this ware ever made is a vase 
very graceful in design and richly ornamented, and 
valued at $6,000. The display of Cauldon china has 
attracted particular interest, particularly the set of a 
dozen plates called the ‘‘ Evangeline” set, each plate 
having painted in its center a picture executed by 
Boullemier, representing an incident told in this poem 
of Longfellow’s, so that the set practically recites 
the poem. The price of this set is $2,000. These 
plates have probably been sought out more than 
any other special workin the exhibit of china. The 
Shakespeare vase is‘another popular piece. It stands 
three feet high, and on the base are four figures 
representing ‘‘Comedy,” ‘ Tragedy,” ‘‘ History” and 


“Poetry.” 
There are eight panels, a Shakesperean heroine being 
painted on each panel. This painting is also the 
work of Boullemier. Still another work by the same 
artist isthe Columbus vase. Doulton, Coalport, Min- 
ton, Wedgwood and other well known wares are 
also represented. A Lambeth vase most elaborately 
designed, six feet three inches high, is one of the 
striking pieces. This piece was purchased by the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. In the Wedgwood exhibit 
are many beautiful specimens of pate surpate ware 
and reproductions of the famous Jubilee vase pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria in 1887. ae 

There is a notable display of réproductions of 
Irish antique art metal work. Many of these pieces 
date back from a thousand to fifteen hundred years, 
and would be considered not only fine but decidedly 
artistic in the present day, with all the advantages 
that the progress of the intervening centuries have 
brought. Among the most interesting things of this 
display is the collection of gelts, which are the oldest 
weapons known in history next to stone weapons. 
These are made of an alloy of bronze. ‘There is 
also a remarkable well made iron bell called the Bell 
of St. Patrick, which is believed to be the oldest relic 
of Christian iron workers. 

In the division of household decorations the display 
of embossed and tapestry wall paper and other 
draperies is excellent, and as a combination of the 
various exhibits in this division, there is shown a re- 
production of the Hatfield banqueting hall. This room 
is exceedingly rich in antique and carved oak, tapes- 


tries, and other.old reproductions.. In the section of 


floor coverings, several rugs are shown which ‘tepre- 


sent an amount of handwork which is quite beyond | 
the comprehension of an American. The choicest of , 


these is a small rug which occupies a glass case by 
itself. This rug is made of silk and each square inch 
contains over two hundred stitches, each stitch being 
tied separately by hand. The entire rug represents 
400,000 such stitches. It required twenty-eight miles 
of the finest silk thread to complete this work. An- 
other fabric equally as incomprehensible in the amount 
of handwork it represents is the finest piece of linen 
ever made. It is most delicate fabric and contains six 
thousand threads in the width of thirty-six inches. 
But in the display of Irish lace is a piece of handwork 
much more delicate in appearance and which ap- 
parently required more skill in making than either 
this linen or the rug. This lace is made of the finest 
thread of two-ply Shetland wool. It is two yards and 
a half square, weighs two ounces and a quarter and 
contains about eleven thousand yards of the two-ply 
thread or twelve miles of single yarn. 

The display of fine arms made by British manu- 
facturers is a very popular resort to men and es- 
pecially to Westerners. . Well known makes of shot 
guns and rifles are exhibited, and there are models 
large and small showing the action of several makes 
of guns, also illustrating the working of some of the 


new hammerless guns, shell extractors, etc. In the; 


Greener exhibit are the latest Martini-Henry rifles, 
also other rifles, including double: barreled elephant 
rifles and the new regulation 0°303 repeating rifle. The 
size of the elephant rifles and the fact that they have 
such large bores and that they shoot shells is an end- 
less source of comment. A still larger gun shown in 
this section is the Greener whaling gun. It has been 
used for many years in the British whaling service for 
shooting whales. Its limit of range is about six hun- 
dred yards. 

A fish hook manufacturer displays in an adjoining 


exhibit a lot of hooks so fine in size and light in weight 


that 500,000 of them weigh only 22°77 ounces avoirdu- 
pois. In this exhibit there are also fish hooks of all 
sizes and for all uses as well as all kinds of flies. In 
this section wire is made into fish hooks and _ needles. 
The full operation of making the needle from the coil 
of wire to the finished article is shown, and is ex- 
tremely interesting. 


The vase is elaborately ornamented. |of oriental manufacture. Considerable teak carving is 


also shown in the other spaces occupied by India. The 
larger part of the exhibits however are of Benares ware, 
carved ivory and sandal wood, cutchwork in solid sil- 
ver, Bombay Delhi, and Jaypore pottery. 

1n the Ceylon exhibit is a pagoda of octagonal design 
after the manner of Cingalese ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The posts of this pagoda are of ebony, satin 
wood and jak wood, elaborately carved in oriental 
style. There is also an exhibit of native cutlery, metal 
work, basket work, etc. 

The exhibit of cooking stoves in the German exhibit 
would bear close study and observation by American 
stove manufacturers, so far as appearance is concerned. 
Some of the American made stoves are very elaborate 
| in the ornamenting in the iron casting and in nickel 
| plated trimmings, but the German stoves are finer in 
effect, more artistic and more attractive by the use of 
tiles in place of iron. 

The second week in October brought a most re- 
markable attendance at the Exposition. During seven 
days there were 2,121,794 paid admissions. This falls 
but a little short of the entire attendance of either the 
months of June or July, and is nearly one million more 
than the attendance during May. 

The banquet tendered the representatives of all the 
foreign nations and states represented at the Exposi- 
tion was held in Music Hall, October 11, and was the 
‘greatest social event since the Exposition opened. 
, Covers were laid for 450 and the hall was profusely de- 
‘eorated with flags of all nations, while all national airs 
and other distinctive music was provided throughout 
the evening. The galleries of the hall were occupied 
by ladies. Thousands of palms, roses, and other de- 
corative plants and flowers transformed the hall into 
a bower of verdure and color. This banquet was 
| purely unofficial, although it was tendered the repre- 
sentatives by those who have been active in creating 
and managing the Exposition. 


Homes and Remains of the Cliff Dwellers. 
BY H. C. HOVEY. 

A rugged mass of staff, building paper, and sheet 
iron stands near the Anthropological building at the 
World’s Fair, painted in imitation of red sandstone, 
and with beetling ledges and strange surroundings. A 
sign tells us that this is the Cliff Dwellers’ exhibit; 
and we learn, on inquiry, that it stands where it does 
with the approval of Prof. F. W. Putnam, chief the 
Department of Ethnology. The stucture is designed 
to represent a Colorado land-mark, known as ‘' Battle 
Rock,” but called ‘‘Spirit Rock” by the Utes and 
Navajoes. Here dwelt cliff men, whose singular habi- 
tations are found by thousands, though long tenant- 
less. not only in Colorado, but also in Utah, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. According to Schwatka, similar 
abodes are still occupied in Mexico; but the more re- 
cent researches of Lommholtz show them to have be- 
longed to a different and later style of architecture. 
Attempts have been made, with good success, to re- 
produce the cliff dwellings on a small scale, by Messrs. 
Jackson & Holmes, and casts are for sale by Mr. Ward, 
of Rochester. 

It was reserved for Mr. H. Jay Smith, of Minneapo- 
lis, aided by theliberality of Mr. C. D. Hazard, of the 


‘same city, to develop the idea on a surprising scale and 


with much accuracy. On meeting Mr. Frank Cush- 
‘ing, the white Zuni chief, Iasked his opinion of their 
cliff dwellers’ exhibit. His emphatic reply was: ‘It 
is magnificent, both in conception and development; 
and its museum is unquestionably genuine and very 
representative.” Probably there is no better judge of 
such matters'than he.. More than one hundred thou- 
sand persons have visited this quaint exhibit; some of 
them men of science, but mostly people from the com- 
mon walks of life, who probably took their first lessons 
in anthropology and archeology from the intelligent 
and obliging guides. 

The structure now described is 200 feet long and 65 feet 
high. In inclosures around it are kept domesticated 


In a modest display of druggist supplies is shown ; wahpiti, deer, mountain sheep, and other animals pe- 
the medicine chest that Stanley took with him on his culiar to the region. Precipitous trails wind over the 


last trip through Africa. It comprises a solidly built 


hill, and at all hours of the day may be seen people 


wooden box incased in an outer box of tin. There climbing afoot or riding onthe sure-footed burros kept 


are forty bottles in the box, each bottle in the for service. 


box being labeled. The various tabloids remain now 
just as they were when the case was brought home by 
the explorer, except that pieces of cotton are stuffed 
in each bottle to prevent the tabloids from being 
broken by any jar.. Accompanying this box is a little 
covered pamphlet bearing the words ‘ Traveler’s 
Medical Guide, H. M. Stanley.” On the ipside to the 
cover of the box is a little case containing’a full outfit 
of surgical instruments. 

Of the exhibits made by the colonies of Great Britain 
in the Manufactures and Arts building, the most at- 
tractive and interesting is that of India. The gem of 
the exhibit isan India room constructed almost en- 
tirely of teak wood, elaborately carved. The interior 
is finished with the same completeness that the exterior 
is, so far as the carving is concerned, and the ceiling 
is laid off with panels, while the cornice is very heavy 
carving in teak. The furniture and draperies are also 
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In the crevices of the quasi rocks cacti, 
sage brush and yucca plants maintain a struggle for 


| . * . 
, existence. On each sideof the entrance are ruins of estu- 


fas, through one of which we are admitted on paying 
the small sum requisite for maintaining the exhibit. 
What an abrupt transition4rom the brilliant displays 
of modern art and manufacture to these ancient forms 
of human life. 

At the head of the canyon stands the Cliff Palace, 
reproduced on ascale of one-tenth the actual size. 
The model is 43 feet long ; hence we infer the original 
to be 430 feet in length. The village (for such it is, 
rather than a palace) contains on the ground floor 127 
rooms; butit is thought that there must have once 
been as many as 600 in all the stories. Some of these 
afte round and others square, and they are of various 
sizes. Some were doubtless temples, others watch 
towers and others granaries. But most of them were 

(Continued on page 279.) 
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THE TEACHING OF SWIMMING. 

All those who occupy themselves with natation know 
how difficult it is, at least for certain persons, to learn 
how to swim. This may appear somewhat strange 
when we know that the human body is sustained 
naturally in water. It is the slightly too elevated 
position of the center of gravity that obliges man to 
make certain motions in order to keep his head in the 
air and also in order to move forward in the liquid 
element. At all events, the exertion to be made must 
be very feeble, and the motions to be effected are 
very simple. They must especially be regular and be 
executed without precipitation. They can therefore 
be learned by every one without distinction. But 
many people cannot succeed in ridding themselves 
of a sort of instinctive fear, which, as soon as they 
are in the water, makes them lose their heads, so 
to speak, and causes them to make irregular and pre- 
cipitate motions. They immediately get fatigued and 
cannot succeed in keeping their heads above water. 
Struck by this fact, teachers of swimming have en- 
deavored to make the pupil repeat in the air the 
motions that he. must effect in water, thinking. that 
such exercises might prove of some utility. Formerly, 
for example, the pupils were made to execute, stand- 
ing, the motions of natation, in moving the left limbs 
and then the right ones simultaneously. Later, the 
idea occurred to teachers to make the limbs effect the 
general motions in a horizontal position, always with 
the idea of more closely approaching the conditions of 
natation in water. There was then used a bench or 
wooden horse, upon which lay the pupil, who did his 
best to simulate the motions of extension and flexion 
that he would have to make in water. But the posi- 
tion upon the apparatus is very fatiguing. The chest 
is oppressed, respiration is interfered with and the ex- 
ercises cannot last beyond two minutes. The elbows 
and knees touch the horse and the simulated motions 
are necessarily incomplete. Moreover, there is nothing 
to guide. the pupil in the execution of the motions, un- 
less'he-applies close attention and much willingness 
thereto. 

All such inconveniences would be of slight im- 
portance were the practice of these theoretical exer 
cises to lead the pupil to sustain himself easily upon 


Fig. 2—DETAILS OF SWIMMING APPARATUS. 


A, cheat support; B, chin rest; E E, support fer thethighs; D D, uprights; 


CC, horizontal crosspieces. 


water; but such is not the case, and many persons, 
despite the repetition of preliminary exercises, and de- 
spite their most ardent desires, cannot succeed in 
learning how to swim. The reason of such want of 
success is easy to understand : It is that there is noth- 
ing comparable between the motions: that the pupil 
makes in the air and those that he makes in the 
water. Upon the horse, for example, his head and 
his limbs are unsupported. He finds himself in 
nowise in the condition in which he is in a mass 
of liquid, wherein, according to the principle of 
Archimedes, the entire body is sustained by the sur- 
rounding liquid, and wherein, on another hand, the 
limbs, in order to force back the water, have a harder 
work to perform than in the air. 

Again, efforts have been made to teach a child how 
to swim by supporting him in the water and causing 
him to effect the motions of natation. This is the most 
practical process. Its inconvenience is that it ne- 
cessitates the presence of a teacher with each pupil, 
and, in a large class of children, the teacher cannot 
occupy himself with each of them for a very long 
time. When the execution of the motions made by 
the pupil begins to be perfect, it is not yet finished. 
The efforts that the supported child has to make are 
relatively very feeble, and when he is placed ql 
alone upon his own resources, without auxiliary afd, 
he finds himself a little disconcerted, and, provided 
instinctive fear seizes him, he will become paralyzed in 
his efforts, and will succeed with great difficulty in 
being able to swim alone. 

Mr. Devot has been able to overcome all the diffi- 
culties of the preceding method in a very ingenious 
manner. His apparatus permits the pupil to learn 
to make thetheoretic motions of natation perfectly 
in conditions entirely identical with those that pre- 
sent themselves when he tries to sustain himself alone 


in the water. The apparatus consists of two parts. 
One is fixed and serves to sustain the head and chest. 
The other.is movable and serves to guide the limbs 
in the accomplishment of their motions. The fixed 
part is formed of a chest support, A, inclined toward 
the rear and provided with three legs. This support 
presents an appendix which carries a chin support, 
B, upon which the chin of the pupil rests. The 
body of the pupil upon the apparatus is in the 
very position that the body of a swimmer occupies 
naturally in water. The movable part is the really 
interesting feature of the apparatus. The direction 
of the motion of the arms is effected through the 
aid of two rubber straps fixed at one end to the chin 
support and terminating in wooden knobs serving 
as a support for the hands. The direction of the mo- 
tion of the legs is obtained by the aid of rubber 
cords. To this effect, the hind legs of the fixed part 
are provided with horizontal crosspieces, CC, movable 
around a joint. The crosspieces carry uprights, 
DD, terminating at the upper part in two forks 
that carry a piece, E, movable around a horizontal 
axis, and which is designed to receive the thigh, 
whose movements it is capable of following. The up- 
rights, moreover, are movable upon the crosspieces, 
where they may be fixed by pressure. The apparatus 
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tions are “easy. His respiration i is ‘always free, and he 
can easily remain upon the apparatus for fifteen min- 


utes. He can, therefore, repeat the motions a great 
number of times and become accustomed to them. 
As well known, when we become accustomed to repeat 
a motion, always accomplished under the same condi- 
tions, we do so in spite of ourselves. It becomes nat- 
ural and fatigueless through practice. 

The child, therefore, gets into the habit of 
making the same regular motions upon the 
apparatus that he has to make in water, owing 
to the rubber straps that serve him as guides 
and that have at the same time the happy effect 
of making him find the same resistance and 
the same bearing points as in water. The 
length of these straps is so calculated as to 
oblige the most awkward person to make, after 
a manner, perfect motions automatically, with- 
out his having to attend to anything else than 
the giving of the initial propulsion. The rub- 
ber rods force, conduct, and direct the motions 
begun in an exact and sure manner. The 
pupils learn the elements of swimming in a 
very short time, despite themselves, without 
attention and without effort. This is the great 
merit of the invention ; so we cannot praise the 
inventor too much for the admirable patience 
that he has shown in perfecting, piece by 
piece, all the different parts of his apparatus, which, 
at present, may be considered as nearly perfect. It 
realizes a great progress in the teaching of natation 
that it would be unjust not to recognize. When the 
instruction of the pupil upon the apparatus is com- 
plete itis finished. Despite the paradoxical appear: 
ance of the fact, the pupil knows how to swim. When 
he entersthe water he.isno longer bewildered. He. 
instinctively makes the same motions to which he is 
habituated. He at once feels himself sustained in the 
water, gains confidence, and has no longer anything 


Fig. 1—APPARATUS FOR 
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to do but perfect himself progressively by practice. 
The result is certain and very rapidly obtained. 

The preceding considerations are not solely theoretic 
conditions. They are supported by experience, and it 
is thence that they take all their value. The appara- 
tus is in use among the pupils of the Michelet Lyceum, 
who have been the first to benefit by the invention of 
their master, Mr. Devot, who has received the unani- 
mous felicitations of all those who have been witnesses 
of the great advantage that his new apparatus pre- 
sents and of the facility with which his pupils learn 
the principles of natation, formerly so difficult—for 
certain persons at least. Thanks to it, now, there will 
be no more deception. All persons using the appara- 
tus will quickly learn how to swim.—La Nature. 

a a 
A LATHE SLIDE REST ATTACHMENT, 


The illustration represents a recently patented im- 
provement of Count Strickland, of Villa Bologna, in 


Z in 
STRICKLAND’S LATHE SLIDE REST. 


the island of Malta. It consists of a simply con- 
structed attachment to the slide rest of an ordinary 
lathe, whereby the work may be moved vertically as 
well as longitudinally and horizontally in front of the 
milling tools or cutters held on the spindle of the 
lathe. On the ordinary slide rest, horizontal and 
longitudinal slides are usually secured, and the at- 
tachment is bolted on the front end of the upper 
one of these slides by a bracket in which is held a 
vertical slide. Projecting from the latter are work 
clamping dogs, on the vertical slide er on a horizontal 
shelf, on which dogs are vises or division plates for 
gear cutting, to which the work may be conveniently 
secured, so that it can be moved to or from the cutter 
in a vertical plane, its longitudinal and transverse 
movement being effected by the other slides. The de- 
vice is of very simple and inexpensive construction. 
—_———(»>+o>o__——_——_ 
Electro-chemical Effects on Magnetizing Iron. 
In the proceedings of the Royal Society, Mr. T. An- 
drews calls attention to the electro-chemical effects on 
magnetizing iron. From a long finely polished rod two 
steel bars were cut adjacently, so that they were prac- 
tically alike in general composition and structure. 
These bars were both weighed, and then immersed in 
equal quantities of cupric chloride solution, one of them 
having previously been magnetized. After a certain 
time (6 to 24 hours) they were taken out of the solution, 
freed from deposited copper and carbonaceous matter, 
then.dried, and again weighed. It was foundin every 
case that the magnetized bar had lost more in weight 
than the unmagnetized bar. For instance, an average 


of 29 experiments showed an increase of corrosion in the 


steel due to magnetic influence of about 3 per cent un- 
der the conditions of experiment. It may be mentioned 
that the bars were not highly magnetized. 
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SUCKOW’S MACHINE FOR SQUEEZING PUDDLERS’ 
BALLS AND THE MANNESMANN SEAMLESS TUBE 
MACHINE. 

To the Editor of the Scientific American: 

Strange itis but nevertheless true that humble origi- 
nal inventors in about one instance out of a hundred re 
ceive any credit or just compensation for years of their 
unproductive toil while alive, although they may wit- 
ness in their declining years, with reduced strength 
and infirmities, the very invention at first sneered 
at brought forward and imitated successfully by 
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SUCKOW’S METAL SQUEEZING MACHINE. 


other parties, of course under another name or names, 
without any redress, further than possible eulogy after 
their death. Numerous instances have appeared in 
your publications and elsewhere from time to time 
verifying this assertion, among them J. Crompton, the 
Englishman, originator of the spinning jenny; B. 
Thimonpier, the Frenchman, originator of the sewing 
machine ; J. Ressel, originator of the screw propeller, 
etc., all of whom died poor and neglected. I inclose 
a photograph of the original working model of a ma- 
chine of my invention, and one of which was pur- 
loined from me in 1882 on pretense of introduction 
after explaining further scope of the invention. I 
called it a ‘‘squeezer,” and the invention with process 
you published with drawings and specifications com- 
plete, excepting the eleven claims, in the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, June 30, 1877. In your issue 
of September 27, 1890, you also published and illus- 
trated the so-called Mannesmann process for making 
seamless tubes from solid blocks of metal, with the 
portraits of the so-called inventors, as copied from 
Uber Land und Meer. Please compare my specifica- 
tion with the Mannesmann process. As an American, 
I feel anxious to know if this technical wonder, as 
some papers call it, and which now plays such an im- 
portant part in the iron and steel industries, is in prac- 
tical operation here, and if not. why not? And why 
do the Mannesmanns entirely ignore a 
civil communication in their own native 


Microbes on Post Cards, 

The latest scare in microbes has been started by 
Professor Uffelman, of Rostock, who infected a letter 
with cholera bacilli and put it into a post bag. When 
the letter was taken out, 23} hours later, the bacilli 
were still alive. Bacilli were also found living on post 
cards twenty hours after infection. The micro-organ- 
isms were found to die rapidly when placed upon coins. 
A fly charged with cholera bacilli was afterward placed 
on some beef. A little later the meat was found to be 
swarming with bacteria. A finger was infected with 
cholera bacilli and dried. One hour later the finger 
was rubbed on some roast meat, and numerous bacilli 
developed subsequently. The moral of all these ex- 
periments is obvious. 

+0 ______—— 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. AT THE FAIR, 

Among the many exhibits of pianos and organs in 
the Manufactures and Liberal Arts building at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, there is none perhaps which at 
once attracts attention and holds the same more than 
that of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Com- 
pany. The exhibit occupies a fine position just at the 
right of the main entrance to the musical section of 
the Liberal Arts building on the south side, and in- 
cludes about twenty instruments in all. Here may be 
seen grand and upright pianos, the celebrated Liszt 
organs, and many styles of smaller organs. The p7ece 
de resistance is a two manual pedal base Liszt organ, 
with a highly decorated pipe top. This instrument is 
sold largely for churches, convents and lodges through- 
out the country. Although a reed organ, it is built on 
the plan of a pipe organ, the stops running through- 
out the registers. There is a fullset of foot pedals, 
and altogether it is a most complete instrument. 
There is one of these instruments, also, in the Art 
Palace at Chicago. An interesting organ also is the 
India model, which is inclosed in a case of cedar, and 
in which there is no glue, the parts being riveted, 
so as to withstand theeffects of the great heat and of 
dry climates. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the exhibit 
is the piano plate, showing the now celebrated im- 
proved method of piano stringing invented and pat- 
ented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and'used exclusively 
by that company ever since. The strings of the piano 
by this system are held much more securely than in 
the piano as ordinarily constructed, and as a result the 
piano remains in tune much longer and is far more 
durable than in pianosin general. Among the upright 
pianos is one in dark mahogany, with Ionic upper pil- 
lars and the base in colonial style; another is in white 
and gold, with finely handpainted panels, finished by 
what is called the Daws enamel process, in Louis XIV. 
style. One of the handsomest uprights is the one in 
mahogany, with delicate handpainted satin wood 
panels, This is in marquetry style. There is a parlor 
grand in mahogany and the usual concert grand in its 
finest style. The parlor grand has hand carvings on 
antes and legs. 

The little baby organ, which sells for $27, stands in 
the front, and as one man expresses it, is ‘‘ perfectly 
able to speak for itself.” The workmanship through- 
out the entire Mason & Hamlin exhibit is of the first 
grade. 

Mason & Hamlin have received highest awards at 
the Exposition on both pianos and organs; their pat- 
ented and improved method of stringing received 
especial mention, it being declared by the judges that 
by virtue of their device the Mason & Hamlin pianos 
remain in tune much longer than other pianos. ~ 


A DURABLE AND EFFICIENT PUMP. 

The pump shown in the illustration is of compara- 
tively inexpensive construction, and is designed to 
pump rapidly and work easily. It has been patented 
by Mr. Luigi Nasi, of No. 317 Bush Street, San Francis- 
co, Cal. Fig. 1 represents a perspective view and Fig. 2 
a vertical section, Fig. 3 a plan of the pump valve, and 
Fig. 4 one of the packing slides in the piston and 
valve. The inlet is at the side and the outlet at the 
top of the casing, and the driving shaft extends cen- 
trally through the lower of its two cylindrical cham- 
bers, the shaft having a hand driving crank, ora pulley 
for‘connection with other source of power. The piston 
is preferably ellipsoidal, as shown, although other 
forms may be employed, and at its ends are longi- 
tudinal slots which receive the packing slides. Cen- 
trally in the upper chamber is a shaft carrying a valve 
which extends forward toward the inlet, a curved 
wing of the valve, with thickened lower end, riding 
upon the piston. The main end portion of the valve 
is slotted and bored in the same way as the piston 
ends, to carry a similar packing slide. On the outer 
end of the shaft carrying the valve a crank with a 
handle may be used to start the pump when the water 
is first introduced ; or the shaft may have at one end 
a crank carrying at its free end an inwardly extending 
stud to engage flanges on opposite sides and ends of 


NASI’S ROTARY PUMP. 


an ellipsoidal cam, shaped like the piston, and rigidly 
secured upon the piston shaft. In the latter case, 
when the piston strikes the valve wing and raises the 
valve, the flanges of the cam engage the stud of the 
erank and continue the movement of the valve. After 
the pump is started the crank may be removed and re- 
liance placed on the back water pressure to hold the 
valve down in close contact with the piston, as after 
the pump is onee filled it will work continuously with- 
out the valve-actuating mechanism. 
a ey 
Whistling Fireworks. 

One of the features at the Crystal Palace (London) 
fireworks display recently was whistling pieces, which 
in burning give a wild, screaming noise. There is some 
mystery about how this noise is produced. Messrs. 
Brock themselves are unable to say, and do not know 
anybody whocantellthem. The firework consists of 
a stout paper tube 24 inches in length, and witha 
bore of about 3, inch. About 2 inches 


language, forwarded to them a _ year 


ago? Further comment I don’t deem 
necessary. Ep. Suckow. 


Jamestown, N. Y., October 10, 1893. 


[A comparison of the Suckow with the 
Mannesmann machine certainly seems to 
indicate that the earlier American in- 
ventor came very near to the result by 
which fame and fortune were subse- 
quently realized by the German invent- 
ors. Although the earlier patent was 
primarily for different purposes, and the 
machine was incapable. without change 
of making the Mannesmann products, 
the earlier Suckow machine so strongly 
suggests the principal idea of the Mannes- 
mann as in itself to afford a most prob- 
able answer to the question of our cor- 
respondent. Inventors who have become 
practically and financially successful\do 
not look around for others who possibly 
anticipated them in their ideas but ne- 
glected or failed to improve their oppor- 
tunities.—ED. ] 

Ne 

For sticking glass labels on drawers, 
the best cement to use is a thick solution 
of shellac in benzole, in which gutta per- 
cha in the proportion of 1 in 12 has been 
dissolved. 
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of this little tube are stuffed with picrate 
of potash, leaving 144 inch or so empty. 
When lighted by means of a fuse it does 
not explode, but burns away with great 
violence, and with the uncanny shriek 
which gives the thing its iaterest. Pyro- 
technists have tried many other compo- 
sitions and many other kinds and forms 
of tubes, but picrate of potash is the only 
thing that will give anything but the 
faintest trace of a whistle. 
a es 

Pure Iron. 

Professor Arnold, of the Sheffield Tech- 
nical School, recently produced, with the 
aid of aluminum, a sound ingot and bar 
containing 99°81 per cent of pure iron. 
So far, no absolutely carbonless iron has 
been obtained commercially. An analy- 
sis of Professor Arnold's bar by Mr. R. A. 
Hadfield showed the following compo- 
sition: Carbon, 0°07 per cent; silicon, 
0°04 per cent; sulphur, 0°03 per cent; 
phosphorus, 0°015 per cent; iron, 99°81 
per cent ; total, 100°035 per cent. Its spe- 
cific gravity was 7°863; limit of elasticity, 
18 tons per square inch; breaking load, 
23 tons per square inch; elongation, 
measured on 2 inches, 49°25 per cent; re- 
duction of area, 69°60 per cent; fracture, 
silky 
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Cold Forged Screws at the World’s Fair. 

The American Screw Company, of Providence, R. I., 
has three interesting exhibits at the World’s Fair—in 
Machinery Hall annex, in Manufactures building, and 
in the Government building. The exhibit in Machinery 
Hall illustrates the new cold forging process employed 
in the manufacture of wood screws, drive screws, tire 
bolts, and any other kind of circular screw. This pro- 
cess was described and partially illustrated in the Scr- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN, September 17, 1892. Two ma- 
chines are shown in operation in this exhibit, the three- 
blow header and the threader, these being the only 
machines needed in this process. The wire used by 
this company is drawn with unusual accuracy, to the 
thousandth of an inch, even for large sized screws. 
The cold forged screw wastes no metal, except a very 
small quantity which is cut off the point of the screw 
blank. Wire is used three sizes smaller than the gauge 
of the finished screw. The three-blow header tapers 
the shank, forms the head, forges the slot in the head, 
points the blank, and cuts it off. The blanks are then 
taken to the threader, poured in the hopper, where, by 
an ingenious arrangement, they are placed in arow 
heads up, in an inclined runway leading between two 
dies, which shape the threads. These dies move hori- 
zontally in reverse action-to each other and form the 
screw, raising the thread higher than the shank. One 
forward motion of the dies completes the screw, and 
the dies return idle. The screw is not cut at any stage 
and is much stronger than the ordinary cut screw, 
while by this process they are made much more rap- 
idly. In ashow case are exhibited four large screws, 
showing the form of the product at different stages of 
the development of the screw industry during the past 
fifty years, the cold forged screw easily carrying off the 
honors in the comparison by reason of its fine and very 
symmetrical appearance. 

The exhibit in the Government building consists of 
nineteen models of screw machinery, from the oldest to 
the newest designs, covering cutting, heading, slotting, 
threading and coldforging. These models were loaned 
to the government by the American Screw Company. 
The history of the machines of which these models are 
shown is very interesting. The first inventor of promi- 
nence in the production of automatic screw machinery 
was Gen. Thomas W. Harvey, who devised a machine 
for shaping the heads of screw blanks. Gen. Harvey 
was followed by Cullen Whipple, Thomas J. Sloan, 
Charles D. Rogers, and others, and examples of their 
inventions may be found in this exhibit, also the ma- 
chinery invented by the last named for cold forging. 
The screw machinery used in Enrope has been mainly 
of the Harvey and Sloan cutting type, cold forging 
machinery not being extensivelyemployed there. The 
American Screw Company was formed by the union of 
the Eagle Screw Company and the New England Screw 
Company, both of Providence, R. I., in 1860, the Eagle 
Company having commenced operations in 1838, under 
the management of the late William G. Angell. In 
this country, at the present time, fifteen concerns 
manufacture wood screws and nearly one hundred dif- 
ferent firms have undertaken this business since 1810. 

The exhibit in the Manufactures building consists of 
two large upright cases, one of which contains a speci- 
men of every kind of screw made by the company’s 
cutting process and the other specimens of the cold 
forged product. Among the cold forged screws are the 
company’s new fluted tire bolt and Rogers drive screws. 
The tire bolt has flutings on the shank, which hold it 
in place in the wood, and thus prevent it from slipping 
or working round and becoming loose. 
being straight, the bolt is easily drivenout. The head 
of the bolt is materially strengthened by having the 
fluting terminate some distance from the head, leaving 
a plain shank. The Rogers drive screw has a thread 
with wide spirals, so that it can be easily driven with 
a hammer all the way, and the slot in the head does 
not extend entirely across the head, but has a shoulder 
on each side, so that it is not weakened by the ham- 
mer, while the slot is left perfect for the use of a screw- 
driver in withdrawing the screw. ; 

Samples of these and other cold forged products are 
distributed by the company, as well as an illustrated 
circular, showing the different productions of the com- 
pany. These samples will be forwarded on application, 
and all interested should address the company at 
Providence, R. I. 

nt ee 

The New India Rubber Tree in Madagascar. 

The Journal des Mines states that the trade of the 
island of Madagascar in 1892 received a decided stimp- 
lus by the discovery of a new India rubber tree. The 
principal centers where this new product.is treated 
are Farafangana, Vaugaindrano, Manaimbondro, Fort 
Dauphin, Audrahomby, and Cape St. Mary. 

At first the new product realized from 8 to 6 piastres 
per 100 lb. ; aided by competition, the purchase price 
very soon amounted to 10 and then to 15 piastres. 
More than 20 piastres per 100 1b. is now paid at Fort 
Dauphin. 

The discovery of the new India rubber tree has come 
very fortunately to relieve the Madagascar market, 
which was at such alow ebb that the Tamatave houses 
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| were closing their agencies on the northeast coast and 


the Americans suppressed their Majunga houses. 

This discovery is of very great importance ; it almost 
constitutes a commercial revolution. The trade form- 
erly carried on between Farafangana and Fort Dauphin 
was confined toa few products which were obtained 
only in small quantities. Merchants were almost 
completely disheartened and had abandoned the mar- 
ket to small traders. 

Several of the latter possessed but a few hundred 
piastres at the end of from 15 to 20 years of hard work. 
At the present day they are all relatively rich, and it has 
only taken them a year to gain their thousands of pias- 
tres. At the time of the India rubber fever new houses 
were immediately established at Farafangana, Yan- 
gaindra, Manaimbondro, Andrahomby, Fort Dau- 
phin, and also at Cape St. Mary, bringing goods and 
money. 

The natives, receiving large sums in return for their 
products, took upon themselves to purchase imported 
goods to a very large extent. As long as the working 
of the new rubber tree lasts, this state of things will 
continue. The probable duration of this working is 
estimated at two years only. 

rt 0 - - 
An English View of United States Warships and 
War Material. 

An interesting article is given in a recent number of 
the Hngineer, London, from which we make abstracts 
as follows: 

After the close of the American war a long period 
might be expected to elapse before money would be 
voted freely for any purpose of war. Hence it followed 
that for about a quarter of a century the United States 
very properly rested, to an extent that would have 
been dangerous for any other nation, except, perhaps, 
Russia. At length came the time of awakening, which 
resulted in the masterly steps that have been taken 
during the last few years, both in the matter of ships 
and ordnance. 

To begin with ships. Accepting the conclusions that 
had been arrived at by those powers who had been 
forced to push on continually, the United States au- 
thorities at once adopted types possessing the general 
features of such vessels as were most approved ; for 


design. Profiting by drawings giving all the necessary 
details, and even employing men who had been en- 
gaged in England in working out the designs, it was 
found feasible to spring, without a single false step or 
disappointment, to the very front, and to work forward 
so as to rival those who had offices and dockyards full 
of all that hardly-bought experience had furnished. 
We say it was feasible, but we do not say that it was 
by any means easy to command success in the striking 
way in which it has beenachieved. The United States 
authorities are, then, to be congratulated—first, on the 
judgment that chose the line to be taken; and next, 
on the constructive ability and energy that was dis- 


follows from what we have said, that any one would 


were developed in the twenty years following the close 
of the war in 1865. No mastless Thunderer or Dread- 
nought, no Inflexible or Italia, no masted Monarch or 
Duperre is to be found in the United States navy. In 
one tremendous stride, the United States constructors 
pass with hardly an intermediate step from the small 
coast defense Manhattan, with her 2,100 tons displace- 
ment and 19 ton smooth bore guns, to the modern ship 
with the powerful quick-fire armament and steel 
armor. ; 

Any one taking up, say ‘“ Brassey’s Annual” or 
“ Lloyd’s Register,” will be struck, perhaps éven con- 
siderably perplexed, by the fact that for a given dis- 
placement, America appears to have secured startling 
advantages compared with the European navies. 

We will give a comparison between twocruisers, The 
English Blake of 9,000 tons was launched in 1890, and 
may be compared with the United States New York of 
8,150 tons, launched in 1891, apparently to the great 
disadvantage of the former. The Blake has no side 
armor, being only ‘‘ protected;” the New York has a 4 
inch steel belt and 10 inches of armor on her turrets. 
The Blake carries two 22 ton 9:2 inch guns and ten 5 
ton 6 inch guns; the New York, six 8 inch guns. The 
Blake has sixteen 3 pounder quick-fire guns, as com- 
pared with twelve 4 inch, eight 6 pounder, and four 1 
pounder quick-fire guns as the secondary armament of 
the New York. Here, then, the superiority in the 
primary armament of the Blake is more‘than overbal- 
, anced by.the New.York’s tremendous power quick-fire, 

as compared with the 3 pounder quick-fire guns of the 
Blake. Then, the Blake’s speed is only given as 19°12 
| Knots, while that of the New York is 20 knots. The 
Blake, it is true, is shown as having greater coal ca- 
pacity, enabling her to steam at 10 knots for 15,000 
mniles, against the 13,500 shown for the New York. 
Nevertheless, to:all appearances the American ship 
beats the English one hollow. 

The character of the American warships may be 
briefly described as follows: They have been based on 
the best and most advanced models, they have been 
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example, our Roval Sovereign class—that is, the 1889 | 


played exactly in the most profitable way. It naturally ! 


search in vain in the American fleet for such types as, 


skillfully adapted to possess enormous powers of both 
attack and defense. 

To the subjects of armor and guns, we find the same 
principles applied and with the same ability. The 
policy recommended by the board of officers who visit- 
ed Europe in order to arrive at the system best suited 
to the conditions of the United States has been con- 
sistently carried out.’ That is to say, the manufacture 
of all war materiel has been taken in hand in the 
States on those European patterns and methods that 
appeared to be best. Solid steel armor was copied from 
Schneider, and in the case in which most notable suc- 
cess has been achieved, it has been made on his plan 
of hammering in preference to rolling. Gun steel was 
made in hollow cylinders on Whitworth’s system of 
fluid compression, but while the aid of the European 
establishments referred to was invoked and fully ac- 
knowledged in starting, such progress has been made 
that it may be seriously questioned if Schneider could 
successfully compete with Bethlehem at the present 
moment. Certainly we know of no plate that has re- 
sisted successfully an attack equal to that defeated by 
the Bethlehem-Harveyed plate exhibited at Chicago, 
although Krupp exhibits a plate that has defeated 
a single blow of greater severity than those which fell 
on the Bethlehem plate. In our own country, Messrs. 
Vickers have, no doubt, produed plates which appear 
to be of the same excellence as those of Bethlehem. 
This, however, in no way invalidates our statement as 
to the lead taken by Bethlehem, for the remarkable 
success referred to was first achieved with the Harvey 
process at Bethlehem, and Europe has followed suit. 
To Schneider belongs the credit of introducing nickel 
into steel, but so well has this been carried out in the 
United States that at the present time it may be ques- 
tioned if their examples of successful nickel-steel plates 
do not fully rival those of Europe. The most advanced 
and powerful plant for manufacture of steel forgings 
and armor, including the heaviest hammer existing, is 
to be found at Bethlehem, while rolling mills and still 
more extensive, though in some respect less powerful 
means of manufacture exist at Carnegie’s woiks, near 
Pittsburg. The ability to which we refer has not been 
limited to success in processes of manufacture; it is 
seen in the system of control established by the govern- 
ment. It was decided from the first that private firms 
should be encouraged to develop resources on which 
the country could depend for the supply of elements or 
component parts of guns, while the government estab- 
lishments should confine themselves strictly to the work 
of a gun factory—that is, to finishing and building up 
the elements supplied into finished guns. This has 
been successfully done so far as we are aware. We 
have heard of no accidents, no disappointments. 

The 12 inch gun, shown as estimated for in the 
“Annual” of 1887, has a muzzle velocity of 2,100 feet 
per second, and an energy of 25,984 foot tons. The 
actual 12 inch gun given in the ‘‘ Annual” for 1898 has 
the same, except that incidentally one foot ton more 
energy is shown. For armor a system of examination 
and testing has been organized, which we believe to be 
more thorough than any carried out elsewhere. As 
yet, probably all nations stand in somewhat the same 
position. Supplies of thin plates have been well tested, 
while thicker ones have been found more difficult 
to deal with. In the United States the delivery of 
plates of 17 inches is only commencing, but it is com- 
mencing under a very searching and complete system 
of examination and tests. There may, doubtless, be 
faults and weak points in connection with the supply 
of guns and armor, but we have not discovered them. 
There certainly is much to commend; nor is it to be 
wondered at. The conditionsare singularly favorable. 
The United States is a great power, with unlimited re- 
sources. She is free from the pressure of the haste 
which is engendered by the danger of delay. She has 
men of notable inventive powers, coupled with the dis- 
cernment to seize and apply anything good that 
already exists, with access to the results of experience 
acquired by other nations, and she has as much money 
as may be wished for. It is difficult to conceive cir- 
cumstances more promising. Surely, if success does 
not follow, it could only be owing to gross corruption, 
or flagrant neglect. or perversity. Corruption has, we 
know, been often found in America, as elsewhere ; but 
we think that our readers will bear us out in the state- 
ment that the history of the United States national 
expenditure for defense has been remarkably free from 
records of its influence. 

—~>+-9 +o 
Power of a Whale, 

An interesting study of the horse power of the whale 
has been made by the eminent anatomist, Sir William 
Turner, of the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
conjunction with Mr. John Henderson, the equally 
eminent Glasgow shipbuilder. The size and dimen- 
sions of a great whale stranded several years ago on 
the shore at Longriddy furnished the necessary data 
for a computation of the power necessary to propel it 
at the rate of 12 miles an hour. This whale measured 
80 feet in length, 20 feet across the flanges of the tail, 
and weighed 74 tons. It was calculated that 145 horse 
power was necessary to attain the speed mentioned. 
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Notes from the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
(Continued from page 275.) 

plainly habitations for separate families thus grouped 
into a community numbering perhaps 1,200 souls. One 
eannot help wondering what chance the boys and girls 
of such a cliff city would have for playing around its 
formidable ramparts, or what opportunityloversmight 
have for moonlight strolls. The theory is that the 
walls were built up solid from the floor of the shallow 
eave to the overhanging ledge. The masonry, though 
rude, is excellent. No tools of iron were used, and the 
mortar was laid on by hand, yet those walls have stood 
for centuries. : 

As we advance we pass on our right the Square 
Tower House, four stories high, though originally 
from seven to ten. It was built, like all these struc- 
tures, many hundred feet above the foot of the cliff; 
and there its people lived as a peaceful community 
ages before French flats or Chicago tenement houses 
were thought of. The Balcony House opposite shows 
how the stories were separated by cedar beams, whose 
projecting ends were used to support porches over- 
hanging the tremendous gorge below. The houses had 
doors and windows, and did not seem to have adopted, 
generally at least, the pueblo style of mounting by 
outside ladders. We saw ladders, however, in the col- 
lection. The stone doors were also shown, and the 
wooden loops and staples by which they were hinged. 
There are models of the High House and other fortifi- 
cations. These names, it should be observed, were not 
used by the occupants, but were given by the roving 
cowboys or wandering tourists. The necessities of the 
exhibit bring the dwellings into proximity to each 
other, though the guidesare careful to say that in fact 
they stand many miles apart. Some were found inthe 
Mancos canyon, others in the McElme canyon, others 
again scattered over the Mesa Verde, or up and down 
the Montezuma valley. The cliff dwellings that I visited 
in Arizona were altogether of limestone ; but those of 
this region were of red sandstone. Almost my only 
criticism on this exhibit is that while the cliffs are 
made to represent red sandstone the dwellings appear 
to be of limestone. On inquiring of Mr. H. L. Paquin, 
the artist who did the modeling, I was told that he 
had intended to be as exact as possible, but it seemed 
desirable for artistic effect to show a contrast in color. 
Usually the guides explain this fact. 

Entering a grotto on our right, we find that itis merely 
to display in a novel and striking way numerous fine, 
large paintings by Mr. Alexis Fournier. These. pic- 
tures are fitted into alcoves and lighted from above by 
electric lamps. Mirrors in the opposite wall multiply 
the seeming number of the views, and also give them 
the appearance of standing forth from the actual 
canyons amid the singularly soft, pure atmosphere of 
Colorado. Besides reproducing thus the dwellings 
already seen in model, the artist shows the Spruce 
Tree House, through whose ruins grew a tree with 
167 rings; the Ruined Castle; the Long House, extend- 
ing for 625 feet ; and the She House (so named by a 
lady who had read Rider Haggard’s novels), where 
was found a mummy ina remarkable state of preserva- 
tion, and which is among the curiosities shown in 
another room. 

Returning to the main canyon, we next inspect ex- 
cellent reproductions of estufas of nearly the actual 
size of the originals. These sacred edifices were for 
tribal and ceremonial uses, sheltered the sacred fires, 
were entered by T-shaped doors, through which none 
but men were admitted. The largest shown had six 
recesses, The arrangements for heat and ventilation 
were on most approved scientific principles. A cold air 
duct let in the pure outside air. The fire was kindled 
nearly in the middle of the room. A stone screen was 
so adjusted as to compel the flame and smoke to curl 
over its top in order to escape through the flues in the 
wall behind it. 

Full-sized models of the rock tombs were next shown, 
where the mummies were found among weapons, 
trinkets, and garments, under thick layers of dust, 
which, as it was said, was so poisonous as to make it 
necessary for the diggers to protect their nostrils with 
sponges while excavating. The extraordinary pre- 
servation of these remains and other contents both of 
the graves and estufas is due to their sheltered loca- 
tion, where, for centuries, they were never wet by 
rain, touched by frost, nor scorched by the sun. The 
paths by which the old inhabitants approached their 
dwellings, perched from 500 to 900 feet above the valley 
below, must always have been steep and difficult, and 
they are now worn away by the action of the elements. 

The pioneers of the work of exploration, so far as 
this region is concerned, were Mr. B.'K. Wetherell, his 
four sons, and his son-in-law, Mr. Mason. These, 
though ranchmen, were persons of a good education ; 
and when they discovered the Cliff Palace while hunt- 
ing stray cattle, they knew the value of the find. For 
the last five years these hardy men have devoted their 
whole time to explorations in Colorado, at first inde- 
pendently and more recently under the direction of 
the State. 

' The original collection made by the Wetherells, and 
two smaller ones since made by them, were purchased 
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and added to the results of the H. Jay Smith exploring 
party. All these are shown in a long hall entered from 
the canyon already described and lighted by electricity. 
The museum boasts more than 2,000 relics, all from 
cliff dwellings. 

And here particular mention should be made of the 
splendid display of similar objects from the same 
region, in the Colorado exhibit, in the adjoining An- 
thropological building, mostly gathered by the 
Wetherells and Messrs. McLoyd and Graham, and un- 
der the personal care of Mr. A. F. Wilmarth, who rep- 
resents the interests of the State, and to whom the 
writer is indebted for valuable assistance in the line of 
reliable information. In company‘ with Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, Mr. Frank Cushing, and other scientific gen- 
tlemen, we spent many hours in examining the con- 
tents of both museums, and were satisfied of their un- 
questionable genuineness and inestimable value. As 
I am writing for the general public and not to support 
any individual interests, I feel constrained to say that 
the entire collection, including more than 4,000 speci- 
mens, and the finest of its kind in the world, should, on 
some fair plan, be secured by the State of Colorado, 
which should also control future similar collections, 

In referring, as I shall do now, to the contents of 
these two museums, no attempt will be made to indi- 
cate in which of the two the specimens mentioned were 
seen, for they serve to illustrate the same region pre- 
cisely and ought finally to be united under one man- 
agement. It will, furthermore, be out of the question 
for me to do more than to désignate a few of the more 
important objects seen, without trying to exhaust 
the entire catalogue of curiosities, every one of which 
has its history and its lesson to teach. - 

Of course there were metates and rollers for grind- 
ing corn, and mortars and pestles for pounding acorns 
and grain. There were axes with and without handles, 
war clubs, hammers and mauls. The arrow tips, 
spear heads and knives were made of a great variety 
of materials, e. g., flint, chert, quartz, jasper, slate, 
diorite, and petrified wood. Wooden arrow heads 
were also noticed, some of which were tipped with 
flint. Some celts were rude and others polished, some 
sharp and slender, and others blunt and clumsy. 
There were whetstones for sharpening dull tools. 
There were bone knives, marrow scoops, daggers, 
pickers, needles, and awls. I saw a large ceremonial 
dagger that must have come from California. There 
were chalcedony scrapers for dressing hides, and flint 
knives with wooden handles. Numerous farming im- 
plements were shown, and also curious turkey crooks 
for catching the turkeys which they had domesticated 
and trained to come at their whistle. ‘All kinds of 
charms and toys were to be seen, also elaborate cere- 
monial headdresses, necklaces of perforated snail shells, 
bone beads, etc. I noticed shuttle cocks, buzz wheels, 
and other means of amusement. Mr. Cushing read to 
our satisfaction several hieroglyphic tablets found 
among the relics, all being prayers for rain. 

Hundreds of sandals were displayed, and the slate 
forms or lasts on which they were shaped—although 
it is a query if these slates were not really tools 
for moulding pottery. One sandal was of raw hide; 
others of yucca leaves, whole or split; and others 
again of fine cloth. Some sandals were titted with 
loops and cords for lacing. Delicate patterns were 
wrought on others, either in colors or in raised 
figure of exquisite workmanship. There were sand 
shoes to be worn in deep shifting sand, after the fash- 
ion of snow shoes. We saw baby-boards for carry- 
ing papooses; fire sticks for kindling fire by friction, 
and bags of tinder for ¢aking the task more easy; 
wicker cylinders full of rock salt; purses of cloth and 
of buckskin; knitted bags, socks and needle-cases. 
It has sometimes been doubted if these ancient peo- 
ple had textile fabrics except those made from the 
yucca flax. But I saw the cotton seeds, the carded 
cotton, cotton on the spindle, in the ball and skein, 
eotton wicks in the lamps, and as many as a hundred 
pieces of cotton cloth, some plain and others figured. 
Parts of looms were shown. Wonderful fabics of feather 
cloth were numerous, made by first weaving a coarse 
foundation of yucca cord, and then intertwining ar- 
tistically the feathers of turkeys and other birds. 
Fur cloth was also made in the same way. 

And then the pottery! Hundreds of ollas, bowls, 
mugs, pitchers, ladles, kettles with lids, vases of every 
pattern, lamps single and double, large and small, 
coarse and fine, plain and decorated after classic and 
oriental style. made one wonder if he were inspecting 
American relies or those from India, Greece, or Egypt. 
I saw one lovely vase inlaid with ‘Squares of mother of 
pearl. Others were painted red.’ ‘Thére were paint 
pots and glue pots and vessels filled with pitch. Most 
of the pottery showed signs of use; but occasionally 
vessels were found as fresh and bright as if made yes- 
terday. Some of the embellishments were of rare 
beauty. And it is essential for us to remember that 
these people had no knowledge of the potter’s wheel. 
These articles were all shaped by hand or by slate 
tools. There was much coil pottery, some speeimens 


' 
and coiled one upon another. Many other vases were 


‘*slip-enameled ” both within and without. 

In some of the ollas, and also in leather pouches and 
cloth sacks, were found quantities of corn, six different 
kinds being noted ; also beans, pumpkin seeds, grass- 
seed, and seed of the portulacca. Experiments made 
by Mr. Wilmarth and others failed to make these 
grow. But Mr. Cushing told me that he succeeded in 
sprouting corn from more southern cliff dwellings. I 
was also informed that Baron Nordenskiold, of Nor- 
way, took specimens home with him and succeeded in 
effecting their germination by theaid of electricity. 
The failure in other cases may have been due to the 
fact that the germs had been destroyed by heat, cold, 
alkali, or by the attacks of insects. 

But who were the people that cultivated .these 
grains, ground the corn and made it into bread ? Who 
wove and wore these ancient garments, admired these 
trinkets, handled these tools, fought with these 
weapons and worshiped in these estufas ? Hundreds 
of mummies made silent but impressive answer. These 
were the cliff dwellers themselves. And they were a 
noble race! The skulls set in long rows behind the 
glass door were uniformly well shaped, except for the 
slight flattening by the baby-board, which was ap- 
plied to the back of the head instead of the forehead. | 
The care with which the living were attended was 
proved by our finding severa! padded crutches and 
surgical instruments in the museums; and the venera- 
tion for the dead was shown by the pains with which 
they were dressed for their long repose. Each body 
was placed with its arms crossed on the breast, and the 
knees drawn up to the chest, then wrapped in a large 
winding sheet of cotton cloth, next in a costly robe of 
feather cloth, and finally in matting of grass, reeds or 
willow twigs. The burial was in a tomb, along with 
the treasures that had been most prized in life. How 
strange it seems that tall warriors, matrons, graceful 
youth, and even tiny infants, after having been peace- 
fully interred for ages, should now have been ex- 
humed, freed from their cerements, and shelved for 
inspection at Chicago ! 

The framework of these people was usually perfect. 
The flesh was dried, like that of the Egyptian mummies 
they resemble, only being due to desiccation instead of 
embalming. I noticed that the teeth were remarkably 
sound, not more than five or six in the entire collection 
showing any sign of decay. The hair was soft and 
abundant, varying in color from a light brown to jet 
black, and occasionally togray. Possibly these lighter 
hues were due to bleaching by ammonia or alkali. 

We noticed among these withered human remains 
one most pathetic sight—a woman with her babe in 
her arms. Around the infant’s neck was a tightly 
drawn rope, evidently made of the mother’s own hair. 
The story thus suggested was that the woman having 
died a natural death, her child was ceremonially 
strangled to save it from starvation, or else in order 
that the mother and child might pass on to the spirit- 
land in company. Those ancient people had their 
tragedies and their festivals, their joys and sorrows, 
much as we do now;; but for them life’s banquet ended 
long ago! 

How long ago? Who can tell? When we ask after 
their age, we at once embark on a sea of speculation. 
They do not seem to have had any knowledge of the 
metals, except as they used the ores for pigments; and 
this may be regarded as an indication of high an- 
tiquity. The stories told me as to the finding of 
bronze bellsamong their ruins are traceable to discov- 
eries in Casa Grande and Los Muertes. Yet for my 
part I cannot regard all cliff dwellers as contempora- 
ries. They were men of enterprise and commerce, as 
we have tried to show from the remarkable variety 
we have seen in their relics. Mr. Cushingtold me that 
he had found living Zunis whose great-grand-parents 
were born and lived in cliff houses. Hence, doubtless, 
there were cliff men who witnessed the Spanish con- 
quest, and who may even have been disciples of the 
apostolic Franciscans that bore the cross wherever 
their military comrades carried the sword. The cross 
appears in the ancient symbolisin of the cliffs, not only 
in the form of the mysterious suastica, but in the form 
of the Grecian and the Maltese cross. Yet this fact 
should not be pressed too far, for there are other ways 
to account for the presence of the sacred emblem, 
which it is well known antedated the Christian era. 

Many points of resemblance are to be seen between 
the cliff dwellers and the modern Pueblo Indians, and 
the evidence is strong that the latter are the direct, 
though remote, descendants of the former. ‘The best 
authorities fix one thousand years asthe minimum and 
three thousand years as the maximum period that has 
elapsed since the cliff dwellers played their part as a 
distinct race; although their descendants have, from 
time to time, under stress of danger or for other rea- 
sons, reverted for a season to the old habitations. Yet 
we cannot deny that it is surprising—even astounding 
—that such relics as have been now described should 
have been kept intact so long, and in such an admira- 
ble state of preservation. Regarded from any point of 


being great jars holding from five to ten gallons. | view, the exhibit and accompanying museums of the 
These were built up by long strips of clay crinkled ! cliff dwellers, at the World’s Fair, are wonderful. 
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NEW APPARATUS FOR ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 

In cases of apparent death from drowning, asphyx- 
iation, or from certain kinds of poisoning, it is often a 
question whether animation is only suspended, or 
whether life is really extinct. The preservation of life 
is the strongest. motive for action in all animate beings, 
and the restoration to consciousness and a normal con- 
dition of the apparently dead is always regarded of 
paramount importance in human affairs. Where there 
is life, or even the faintest suspicion that death has 
not really taken place, every effort is made, regardless 
of labor or expense, to save life; but it not infre- 
quently happens that the means used are insufficient, 
or there is a lack of knowledge of what to do and how 
to do it. 

Mr. William F. Desant, of this city, has invented an 
instrument for producing artificial respiration, which 
consists of two cylinders, a handle connected with two 
plungers, two inlet and two outlet valves, and rubber 
tubes and mouthpiece or tracheal tube, which may be 
regulated to suit the requirements of any case, both in 
the number of respirations per minute and the volume 
of air injected into and removed from the lungs. The 


cylinders have a capacity of 20 to 30 cubic inches, 
which is about the range of the capacity of human 
lungs. This being the maximum, the amount of air 
is reduced more or less, according to the requirements, 
by simply reducing the stroke of the pistons. The in- 
strument is constructed so that it can be easily and 
quickly taken apart after use, and disinfected by im- 
mersion in a solution of carbolic acid or chloride of 
mercury. The respirator not only forces air into the 
lungs, but also draws it out without volition on the part 
of the patient. For this reason it is especially useful 
in advanced stages of phthisis, where the effort of 
breathing is exhausting to the patient. In cases of 
anesthesia resulting from the use of ether, morphine, 
cocaine, or other drugs, also in asphyxiation from illu- 
minating gas, poisoning, or electric shock, this respira- 
tor is effectual in restoring the patient by maintaining 
respiration after the lungs are incapable of performing 
their proper office. 

In cases of still birth, where all other methods have 
failed, itis said to give excellent results. In case of 
diseased lungs, the device is used for applying medi- 
eated air, ozone, or other remedial agents. It is also 
used to give relief in cases of emphysema and asthma. 


lungs and pure oxygen substituted until the lungs are 
able to act unaided. The apparatus has the indorse- 
ment of physicians and surgeons. 

The address of the inventor is the Equitable build- 
ing, New York City. 

——_—_—_____- - + 6 +e 
Infectious Pneumonia, 

Dr. Orranos, of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, read an in- 
teresting paper before the recent Pan-American Con- 
gress, Washington. His subject was ‘‘ Pneumonia: 
its Dangers as an Infectious Disease.” He referred to 
the three climates of Mexico—Tierra Fria, Templado, 
Caliente—or its cold, temperate, and coast or tropical 
climate. He dwelt on the distribution of pneumonia 
from Zacatecas in its highlands to Campeachy on the 
Gulf of Mexico. March and April, at the close of the 
Mexican winter, gave the heaviest death rate. In 
some places it was more fatal than others. He cited 
much of general interest regarding infected houses, 
citing case after case in the same house, visitors to 
pneumonics having contracted the disease and taken 
it to others. In other words, its propagation by indi- 
viduals and air. Malaria and pneumonia had a role 


22,079 craft conducting transportation on what may be 
called ‘‘domestic waters.” Of these 2,282 were steam- 
ersand 6,837 were sailing vessels engaged in carrying 
freight and passengers, their united tonnage being 
2,912,693 tons ; 455 were ferry steamers, with a tonnage 
of 146,099 tons; 1,944 were steamboats engaged in tow- 
ing freight-laden barges, with a tonnage of 145,805 tons, 
while the barges so towed numbered 10,561, with a ton- 
nage of 4,008,847 tons. The totaltonnage of this traffic 
fleet of 22,079 craft was 7,213,434 tons and its value $184, - 
126,053. 

As may be imagined, this great fleet did a business 
proportionate to its extent. According to the report 
of operations made to the authorities, 168,078,320 tous 
of freight weremoved in ayear, while the passenger list 
numbered 199,079,577. It may surprise the reader who 
does not realize the extent of navigable waters within 
the bounds of this country to know that in the pursuit 
of business these busy craft traveled 107,456,164 miles. 
Besides possessing the largest lake system in the world, 
Uncle Sam has a glorious waterway of 23,505.miles of 
navigable rivers—which only lacks a little, as Mr. Viv- 
ian says, of being long enough to belt the globe. Under 


THE DESANT RESUSCITATOR. 


frequently observed in Mexico. He deems the disease 
highly infectious. He cited a case of a man who died 
of pneumonia. A month later his clothing was sent 
toa family. Soon after two children in that house 
were ill with the disease. Another illustration was 
that of a woman who nursed a pneumonic—sleep- 
ing in the same room; she likewise contracted the 
| disease. 

| An examination of records of cases of pneumonia in 
given localities had proved very instructive. In two 
'years thirty-one cases had been traced to infected 
houses, case after case in the same house. The germ 
of the disease, the pneumococcus, he deemed almost 
-indestructible‘in Mexico. 

ES aL EW ree ne 

| Our Domestic Water Commerce. 

A man must travel up and down the Great Lakes 
‘and navigable rivers of this country to gain even 
a faint idea of the extent of America’s domestic 
water commerce. Some very interesting facts and 
figures, however, bearing on this matter were cited by 
Mr. Thomas J. Vivian, of the Census Bureau, in his 
recent address before the World’s Water Commerce 
Congress at Chicago. According to the traffic records 


Iw cases of drowning, the water is drawn from the | compiled by the census there were in 1890 no less than 
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these circumstances it isn’t strange that our domestic 
water commerce has boomed in the past, and is destin- 
ed still to boom.— Boston Globe. 
8 
A 1,200 H. P. Turbine for Niagara. 

Another immense water wheel has just been shipped 
to Niagara Falls by James Leffel & Co., of Springfield, 
O. Itisa duplicate and of nearly the same power as 
one which was shipped some six months ago to the 
Cliff Paper Company, and is intended for the same 
parties. 

The wheel is of the new type on horizontal shaft, 
and is known as-the James Leffel double discharge 
turbine, the entire weight being thirty tons. The 
water will be conducted to the wheel] from a canal near 
the top of the cliff by an eight-foot pipe, extending 
downward until it reaches the mill, located near the 
foot of the cliff. The water will enter the cylinder 
easing of the wheel from below, passing upward a few 
feet, filling the case, and thus obtaining the head 
pressure. 

The head will be about 130 feet; the wheel being 
some 67 inches in diameter, a speed of 225 revolutions 
will be obtained, and almost or quite 1,200 h. p. de- 
veloped. 
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PRIZE CATTLE AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

Live stock forms an important display at the Fair 
and is interesting not only to the stock raiser but to 
the gentleman farmer as well. The huge live stock 
pavilion is crowded during the judging. Stock 
breeders from the various parts of the country went to 
Chicago when the Exposition authorities announced 
that there would bean exhibit of registered stock only. 
There were two thousand entries in some of the classes 
and it is safe to say that the exhibition contains re- 
presentative stock from nearly aJl parts of the civil- 
ized world. The greatest part of the stock exhibited 
is of domestic origin, and 
is furnished both by stock 
breeders and the owners 
of fine cattle who are in 
many cases members of 
cattle associations. Pro- 
bably the most interesting 
cattle on exhibition are 
the Holsteins and _ the 
Dutch belted cattle. The 
Dutch belted cattle are of 
medium size, fine boned, 
compact and well built. 
In color they are black, 
with a continuous white 
belt around the body, the 
white being pure white, 
the black jet making a 
beautiful contrast. This 
type and color were es- 
tablished by _ scientific 
breeding. They are con- 
trolled by the nobility in 
their native country, and 
present a novel feature in 
the landscape, grazing in 
the lowlands of Holland. 


diminishing the discharge, and promoting healing. 
No ill effect was noted in any case.—Medical Record. 
et 
Chemical History of the Atmosphere. 

In the Chemical News Dr. Phipson gives the cheini- 
eal history of the atmosphere from its origin to the 
present day, in accordance with the results of his ob- 
servations and experiments, particulars of which we 
have published from time to time. Premising that the 


matter composing the earth was originally in a gaseous 
condition at such a temperature that no compounds 
could exist, he assumes that, when a solid crust later 
covered an internal molten mass, water was condensed 


products of the action of nitric acid upon sugar. It is 
well known that by acting upon sugar, sawdust or 
cellulose with nitric acid, oxalic acid in tolerable 
quantity is produced. Inthe course of such an ex- 
periment the chemists above named noticed the smell 
of prussic acid just after the first violence of the re- 
action had ceased and the evolution of nitrous fumes 
had diminished. Subsequent examination proved 
beyond doubt that prussic acid in considerable quan- 
tity was present in the liquid, and on submitting the 
liquid to distillation, prussic acid was found in the con- 
densed products. A larger yield of the acid was.ob- 
tained when the nitric acid was allowed to drop slowly 
into the sugar solution 
from a tap funnel. Cara- 
mel was acted upon siii- 
larly, although the quan- 
tity of prussic acid pro- 
duced was less than before. 
The production of hydro- 
cyanic acid would appear 
to be due to the reduction 
of the nitricacid to nitrous 
acid and to the action of 
this acid upon the carbon 
ensuing on the decomposi- 
tion of the sugar. Finely 
divided carbon itself was 
found to give prussic acid 
on distillation after treat- 
ment with nitric acid, and 
the same result was ob- 
tained when cane sugar 
was acted upon by nitrous 
acid by submitting the 
sugar first to the action 
of nitrite of potassium and 
then acidulating with sul 
phuric acid. On this hy- 


In weight the cows vary 
from eight to twelve hun- 
dred pounds and the bulls 
reach sixteen to twenty hundred. The calves pro- 
duced are usually of large size. The Dutch belted cat- 
tle should not be confounded with the Holsteins, which 
belong to a distinct family. The Dutch Belted Cattle 
Association will give a medal to all winners of prizes 
at the Columbian Exposition for standard bred Dutch 
belted cattle. We illustrate two of the-prize winners, 
a Holstein and a fine example of Dutch belted bull. 
ee —  ——— 
Thiocamf. 

Duffey (Dublin Journal of Medical Science, May, 1893) 
has been led to use thiocamf asan intestinal antiseptic, 
asurgical application, and an antiparasitic in cutaneous 
affections. His communication has already been brief- 
ly alluded to in this journal. 
Thiocamf is described by Pro 
fessor Emerson Reynolds, its 
discoverer, as a ‘‘ liquid which 
results when sulphur dioxide 
gas is brought in contact 
with camphor.” In this liquid 
are dissolved several subs- | 
tances destructive of bacteria, 
among them benzoic acid and 
phellandrene. Thiocamf can 
be preserved without pres- 
sure in bottles at ordinary 
temperatures, but on its ex- 
posure in thin layers a steady 
evolution of large volumes of 
sulphur dioxide gas, charged 
with the vapors of other 
disinfectants, takes place. 
From this action it has been 
much used for atmospheric 
disinfection, and, forthe same 
reason, Duffey has applied it 
to the uses noted. For inter- 
nal administration it was 
combined with pure butter 
fat in the proportion of ten 
per cent of thiocamf. Of this, 
ten grains were given in cap- 
sule every two or three hours 
for four doses. The capsules 
were sometimes coated with 
keratin, that they might pass 
through the stomachand be dissolved in the intes- 
tines. 

The drug was thus used in a case of typhoid fever, in 
a case of phthisis in which the patient was suffering 
from pyrosis, in a case of dilatation of the stomach, 
and in a case of alcoholic peripheral neuritis in which 
the patient had fetid alvine evacuations. In all of 
these the signs of fermentation became less marked, 
and the character of the movements improved. 
two cases of scabies a four per cent solution in olive 
oil effected rapid cures. In bedsores and unhealthy 
ulcerations it was used in oily solution (four to’ six 
per cent) with the effect of quickly removing fetor, 
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upon the surface and a primitive atmosphere of nitro- 
‘gen surrounded the globe. Into thisatmosphere large 
' quantities of carbonic acid and water were evolved by 
| voleanic action, bnt there was no free oxygen. Plants 
then made their appearance, and, in vegetating, 
evolved oxygen copiously, deriving this element from 
| the carbonic acid supplied by voleanic action. When 
a certain proportion of oxygen was attained, a 
life became possible, and duly appeared.: At the same 
time the proportion of carbonic acid became less, the 
'carbon being stored up as coal, peat, lignite, ete. As 
| these processes proceeded animal life of higher order 
‘appeared, the development of the nervous system coin- 
ciding with the increase of oxygen in the air. As evi- 
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dence that the composition of the. atmosphere is still 
slowly changing, it is stated that the Jatestand most 
careful determinations of carbonic acid in the air have 
shown a degided decrease (0°05 to 0°03) in the last fifty 


e Production of Prussic Acid from Sugar. 

The conversion of an absolutely innocuous substance 
into one of a powerfully toxic nature by means of a 
series of simple chemica! operations ,though not a rare 
phenomenon, is well-illustrated in a reaction recently 
observed by three chemists—-Messrs, Burls, Evans and 
Desch—in which prussic acid proved to be one of the 
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pothesis the reaction may 
be thus represented: 
2HNO; + C = 2HNO. + 
CO. and HNO, + 2 C= 
HCN-+CO.. This action is evidently of interest from 
a theoretical point of view, and only shows how we 
may be led astray in being content with the simplest 
explanation of: certain phenomena. The text books 
give oxalic acid as the product of the action of nitric 
acid upon sugar, but now must be added the obser- 
vation that hydrocyanic acid is a compound simul- 
tanegusly produced.— The Lancet. 
th 0 
The Moon’s Face. 

Mr. Gilbert’s address..as retiring president of the 
Washington Philosophical Society is an ingenious array 
of arguments in favor of the impact theory to account 
for the origin of the features of the moon’sface. His 
hypothesis is, that material 
eonstituting the moon once 
surrounded the earth in the 
form of a Saturnian ring; 
that the small bodies of this 
ring coalesced, first gathering 
around a large number of 
nuclei, and finally all uniting 
in a single sphere, the moon; 
that the lunar craters are the 
scars resulting from the colli- 
sion of the moonlets. 

This hypothesis reconciles 
the impact theory with the 
circular outline of the lunar 
craters and explains the 
abundance of colliding bodies 
of large magnitude. The au- 
thor discusses the probabili- 
ties of the formation, accord- 
ing to his theory, of lunar 
wreaths, central hills, arched 
inner plains, level inner 
plains, and the association of 
inner plains with central hills. 
He finds his theory adequate 
to explain all these pheno- 
mena, as well as the peculiari- 
ties known as furrows, sculp- 
‘ture, rills and rill pits. In re- 
gard to the ‘‘white streaks” 
Mr. Gilbert quotes, as in ac- 
cordance with his own idea, 
an unpublished suggestion made by Mr. William 
Wurdeman, that ‘ta meteorite(moonlet) striking the 
moon with great foree spattered whitish matter in 
various directions.” 

During the growth of the moon, many of the moon- 
lets must have collided with the earth and formed im- 
pact craters which have been obliterated by erosion and 
sedimentation. It is possible, the writer suggests, that 
these collisions imitated not only the differentiation 
of continental and oceanic plateaus, but the series of 
geographic transformations of which geologic structure 
is the record. (Phil. Soc. Washington, Bull. vol. xii., 
.1893.)—American Naturalist. 
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Prof. Brooks Discovers a New Comet, 
To the Editor of the Scientific American: 

Early this morning it was my good fortune to dis- 
cover a fine new telescopic comet, while searching the 
eastern heavens, which were beautifully clear. The 
position was R. A. 12 hours 21 minutes, declination 
north 12° 55’, with a slow motion in a northeasterly 
course. The comet is bright telescopic, with a short 
tail. 

Further particulars will be communicated to your 
readers as soon as the observations are secured. 

WILLIAM R. BROOKS. 

Smith Observatory, Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1893. 

a 
How to Preserve the Egyptian Obelisk. 
To the Edttor of the Scientific American: 

I see from a Philadelphia paper that some one in 
New York proposes that the obelisk in Central Park 
should be gilded to preserve it from further decay. 
Gilding will not do any good. Why not cupper-plate 
it with a moderately thick coat of copper? A coating 
of 6 to 8 ounces of copper per square foot, applied by 
the electrolytic method, would not obliterate any of 
the carvings on its face and would preserve it for all 
time. If the color of the copper should be objection- 
able, a coat of aluminum could be applied over the 
copper, which, after some months’ exposure, would 
give it the appearance of stone. There would be no 
difficulty in applying the copper. The obelisk is 
already soaked with paraffine, and it only needs to be 
plumbagoed to be in a condition to receive a deposit, 
which could be applied in the way that it is intended 
to electroplate ships’ bottoms with copper, viz., by 
plating it in sections which overlap. The cost would 
not be high, and it would not require much time to 
do it. J. D. DARLING. 

Frankford, Philadelphia, September 25, 1893. 


Natural History Notes, 

The Parasol Ant.—The action taken by the legisla- 
ture in regard to the destruction of the parasol or leaf- 
cutting antin Trinidad has drawn fresh attention to 
the habits of this insect, and very interesting informa- 
tion has been published respecting it. The most ac- 
cessible account hitherto existing is that given by Belt 
in ‘‘The Naturalist in Nicaragua.” The results of re- 
cent investigations have confirmed this author in the 
supposition that the ants cut up the leaves of plants 
and bring the pieces into their. nest to serve as a pabu- 
lum on which to grow a fungus. In fact, these pieces 
are used to form an underground musnroom bed, and 
the ants use the conidial stage of the fungus for pur- 
poses of food for themselves and their larve. The Hon. 
J. E. Tucker, Director of Public Works, Trinidad, 
gave some interesting particulars of the habits of the 
parasol ant in the Jowrnal of the Trinidad Field Natu- 
ralists’ Club for August, 1892, He had two nests ona 
table in his house. In one nest with a queen the ants 
readily supplied themselves with pieces of leaves from 
plants placed near their feeding ground. Each forager 
dropped his portion of leaf in the nest and it was taken 
up by asmall worker and carried to a clear space to be 
cleaned. It was then taken in hand by the large work- 
ers, which, after licking it with their tongues, reduced 
it to a small black ball of pulp. These balls were built 
on the edge of the already formed fungus bed and 
slightly smoothed down. The new surface was then 
planted with portions of the fungus brought from the 
older parts of the nest. ‘‘ Each piecé is planted sepa- 
rately, and the ants know exactly how far apart the 
plants should be. It sometimes looks as if the bits of 
fungus had been put in too scantily in places, yet in 
about forty hours (if the humidity has been properly 
regulated) it is all evenly covered with a mantle as if 
of very fine snow.” 

In an exhaustive memoir on the ‘‘ Mushroom Gar- 
dens of Some South American Ants,” recently pub- 
lished by Alfred Moller, who studied thesubject on’the 
spot, the statement made by Belt respecting the cut- 
ting up of leaves by ants for the formation of a pabu- 
lum on which a fungus is grown that serves as food 
has been corroborated. The method of leaf cutting, 
the various species of plants used, and the formation 
of the “‘mushroom gardens” are given in detail; but 
the most interesting and hitherto unknown portion is 
that relating to the fungus cultivated by the ants in 
their ‘‘mushroom gardens.” A series of cultures has 
proved this to be the mycelium and conidial stage of a 
fine agaric, which, according to the Friesian system, 
would belong to the sub-genus Pholiota of Agaricus, 
but which has been called by Moller Rozites gongylo- 
phora. The agaric grows in dense tufts, and has a 
purplish, scaly pileus, 10-16 cm. across. The highest 
form of the fungus does not occur normally in the 
‘“‘mushroom gardens,” but only the mycelium and 


/moreover, the mode of vision is still an enigma. 


A. hystrix, Latr.; and A. coronata, Fabr.); Apterostig- 


ma, Mayr.; and Cyphomyrmex, Mayr. 

Although Moller did not directly study the fungus 
cultivated by the Trinidad species (H#codoma cepha- 
lotes) there is now little doubt that it is identical with 
that described by him as Rozites gongylophoru. 

The Sense of Vision in Ants and Bees,—It is gene- 
rally assumed not only that the world really exists as 
we see it, but that it appears to other animals pretty 
nearly the same as we seeit. A little consideration, 
however, is sufficient to show that this is very far from 
being certain, or even probable. In the case of insects, 
They 
have (at least many of them have) a large compound 
eye on each side, and ocelli, generally three in number, 
situated on the summit of the head. The compound 
eyes consist of a number of facets, each situated at the 
summit of a tube, to the base of which runs a fiber of 
the optic nerve. The structure of the ocellus and that 
of the compound eye are different, and it does not seem 
possible that the ocellusshould be derived from the 
compound eye, or vice versa. On the contrary, both 
seem to point back to a lessdeveloped ancestry. Start- 
ing from such an origin, an increase of the separate 
elements and an improvement of the lens would lead 
to the oculus, while an increase to the number of eyes 
would bring us to the compound eye. On the other 
hand, there are reasons for believing the different 
kinds of eyes to be of distinct origin. 

It seems clear that the picture produced by the ocelli 
must be altogether different from the picture given by 
the compound eye, and we may reasonably conclude 
that the two organs have distinct functions. It used 
formerly to be supposed that the compound eye was 
for distant vision and the ocelli for near vision. 
Claparoedr, however, maintains the opposite theory, 
while Mr. Lowne regards the ocelli as incapable of pro- 
ducing anything worthy of the name of an image, and 
suspects that their function is the intensity in the direc- 
tion of light, rather than vision. The ocelli, or simple 
eye, sees in the same way as ours do, that is to say, the 
lens throws an image on the back of the eye, which we 
call theretina. Inthatcase they would see everything 
really reversed as we do, though long experience has 
given us the right impression. The simple eye of in- 
sects thus resembles oursin this respect. As regards 
the mode of vision of the compound eyes, there are two 
distinct theories. 

According to one, that isthe mosaic theory of Mul- 


ler, each facet takes in only a small portion of the field, 


while, according to the other theory, each facet acts as 
a separate eye. This latter view has been maintained 
by many high authorities, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how so many images could be combined into one 
picture. Some insects have more than twenty thousand 
facets on each side of their head. No ants, indeed, 
have so many; but some there are that have not less 
than one thousand eye facets. The theory, moreover, 
presents some anatomical difficulties. Thus in certain 
eases there ig no lens, and consequently there can be 
no image. In some it would seem that the image 
would be formed completely behind the eye, while in 
others, again, it would be in front of the receptive sur- 
face. Another difficulty is that any true projection of 
an image would in certain species be precluded by the 
presence of impenetrable pigment, which only leaves 
a minute central image passage for the light rays. 
Again, it is urged that even the sharpest image would 
be useless, from the absence of a suitable receptive sur- 
faee, since the structure of the receptive surface, be- 
longing to each facet, seems to preclude it from receiv- 
ing more than a single impression. The prevailing 
opinion among entomologists now is that each facet 
receives the impression of one pencil of rays, so that in 
fact the image formed in a compound eye is a kind of 
mosaic. On the other hand, this theory itself presents 
many difficulties. Those ants which have few facets 
must have an externally imperfect vision. Again, 
while the image produced in the retina of the ocellus 
must, of course, be reversed, asin human eyes, in the 
compound eye, on the contrary, the vision on this 
theory would bedirect. That the same animal should 
see some things directly and others reversed, and yet 
obtain definite conceptions of the outer world, would be 
very remarkable. But while it is difficult to perceive 
how ants see, yet they do see.—Scitence Gossip. 

A Fighting Stratagem of the Craw/jish.—The com- 
mon crawfish (Palinurus vulgaris) has many points of 
interest, and not the least curious is his plan of com- 
bat when matched wth a powerful antagonist. With- 
out chelate limbs, he seems weak and defenseless. One 
is at first inclined to commiserate this apparent want 
of means alike of offense or defense, especially in com- 
parison with his kindred, the lobsters, armed so well 
with powerful seizing chele. That he had means of 
defense seemed probable; but it is only within the last 
few days that this was satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Without any particular intention in view, we had 


conidial forms, and it is the last named conditions that | dropped a medium sized lobster into the tank contain- 


are eaten by the ants. 


ing two large Palinurus. At first no sign was given, 


Observations were made by Moller on the ‘‘ mush- | but in a little while we were attracted by a loud noise 
room gardens” of ants belonging to the following |as of a skirmish, and had an inimitable object lesson 


genera: Atta (Acromyrmea) Mayr. (A. discigera, Mayr.; ‘in crawfish warfare. 


The larger of the two crawfish 
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apparently resented the intrusion of the lobster, and 
was determined upon ejection. There was a good deal 
of preliminary sparring, but the fight, which promised 
to be protracted, ended suddenly in a most unexpected 
manner. Making a sudden twist, the crawfish got 
above the lobster crosswise, and suddenly snapping his 
powerful tail, jammed the body of his antagonist in 
the fold, thus impaling him on the sharp downward 
spikes of the pleura that are so conspicuous objects in 
a side view of Palinurus. The lobster was put quite 
hors de combat, for his body was terribly mutilated by 
the sharp’spines, which had pierced his armor as 
thougn it were tissue paper. Besides this instance, 
cases are known where persons incautiously handling 
the crawfish have received wounds on thearm inflicted 
by asimilar sudden flap of the tail.—Jas. Hornell, in 
Natural Science. 

Habits of the Secretary Bird.—As soon as the secre- 
tary bird, or snake eater (Gypogeranus serpentarius), 
of South Africa, discovers a snake, it advances toward 
it, without hurry and without hesitation, and when 
withing striking distance it immediately elevates its 
crest and the feathers of the neck, and, without losing 
any time, delivers a blow withits foot. If the snake 
has avoided the blow and attempts to strike in return, 
the bird interposes a wing, thus receiving the deadly 
fangs harmlessly upon the long feathers, and immedi- 
ately strikes again. 

The fight is then virtually over, for if the secretary 
gets in a single blow the snake’s back is broken, and 
the bird, like lightning, plants its foot firmly on the 
reptile’s neck and head, pressing thent into the 
ground, while it delivers the cowp de grace with 
its beak, and then deliberately swallows the snake 
whole, beginning at the tail, and, just before the head 
disappears, giving it a parting rap on the ground. 

But there is nothing refined about the secretary bird’s 
appetite, for one writer says he found inside one three 
serpents ‘‘as long as his arm,’ eleven lizards seven 
inches long, twenty-one tortoises about two inches in 
diameter, ‘‘ besides a large quantity of grasshoppers 
and other insects ;” or, in other words, seven and a half 
feet of snake, six and a half of lizard, three and a half 
of tortoise, and, say, a yard of miscellaneous trifles ! 

The secretary bird is protected by the Cape authori- 
ties for the immense public benefit it confers in eating 
poisonous snakes, and a penalty is attached by law to 
its destruction. And, if it were necessary, hundreds 
of eyewitnesses could be called to prove its right to the 
title of ‘‘Serpentarius.” Curiously enough, too, this 
bird can be trained, and is trained, to protect poultry 
yards, not oily from snakes, which are all too fond of 
eggs, but from other birds of prey.—St. James's 
Budget. 

The Perfume of Flowers.—The following conclusions 
are the result of the researches of Mr. E. Mesnard upon 
the mode of production of the perfume in flowers: 

1. The essential oil is generally found localized in the 
epidermic cells of the upper surface of the petals or 
sepals. It may exist upon both surfaces, especially if 
the floral parts are completely concealed in the bud. 
The lower surface generally contains tannin or pig- 
ments derived therefrom. 

2. The chlorophyl seems in all cases to give rise to 
the essential oil. 

3. The disengagement of the perfume of the flower 
makes itself perceptible only when the essential oil is 
sufficiently disengaged from the intermediate products 
that have given rise to it, and is found, in amanner, in 
a ratio inverse to the production of tannin and pig- 
ments in the flower. 

This, says Mr. Mesnard, will explain («) why flowers 
with green petals have no odor, (b) why white or rose- 
colored flowers are most often odoriferous, (c) why the 
composite, which are rich in tannin, have the dis- 
agreeable odor that they are known to possess, and (d) 
why the white lilac and forced roses take on a finer 
perfume. 

A Carnivorous Caterpillar.—Prof. Perrier, of the 
Paris Museum, recently stated to the Academy of Sci- 
ences that Mr. Rouzand, maitre de conferences at the 
Faculty of Sciences of Montpellier, has studied the 
habits and metamorphoses of a remarkable butterfly 
whose caterpillar lives upon the olive tree. This 
lepidopter was briefly described by Rambour sixty 
years ago, under the name of Hrastria scicula. 

Unlike its fellows, the caterpillar of the Hrastria 
does not eat the leaves of the tree upon which it lives, 
but, on the contrary, despoils the latter of its para- 
sites. It is not herbivorous, but carnivorous, and feeds 
upon the coccinellide that abound upon the olive tree 
and often cause the death of it. 

In addition to this peculiarity, this singular animal 
presents others of great interest. In its adult state it 
is so colored as to exactly simulate the excrement of 
the sparrow. While very young it hides itself under 
the carapace of the coccinellide that it devours. 
When a little olderit spins a ring of silk around such 
carapace, and thus enlarges its dwelling in sucha way 
that it shall always be adapted to its own size. Let us 
add that it conceals this addition under the debris o1 
cocvinellide and the spores of Fumago, a fungus para- 
site of the olive tres. 
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BEVELING AND SILVERING MIRRORS, 

The making of glass mirrors for commercial pur- 
poses was probably first developed in Venice. Looking 
glasses in large sheets were exported from Venice in the 
last part of the 17th century. Mirrors became articles 
of household furniture in the early part of the 16th 
century. Previous to that time small pocket mirrors 
were carried at the girdles of ladies. They had no 
covers, but were furnished with ashort handle. The 
old process of amalgamation is about done away with. 
The process of silvering was first introduced in 1840, 
through a discovery made by Baron Liebig. A hori- 
zontal double-bottomed metallic table is used, which 
is heated with steam to from 35° to 40° C. 

The glass to be silvered is cleaned thoroughly with 
wet whiting, then washed with distilled water and pre- 
pared for the silver with a sensitizing solution of tin, 
which is well rinsed off immediately before its removal 
to the silvering table. The table being raised to the 
proper temperature, the glass is laid and the silvering 
solution at once poured over it before the heat of the 
table has time to dry any part of the surfaceof the 
glass. The solution used is prepared as follows: 
In ¥ liter of distilled water 100 grammes of nitrate 
of silver is dissolved, to this add liquid ammonia 
(sp. gr. 0°880)62 grammes. The mixture is filtered 
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and made up to 8 liters with distilled water, and 7°5 
grammes of tartaric acid dissolved in 30 grammes 
water are mixed with the solution. About 2°5 liters 
are poured over the glass meter to be silvered. The 
metal immediately begins to deposit on the glass, which 
is maintained at about 40° C. (104° Fah.), andin a little 
more than a half hour a continuous coating of silver 
is formed. 

The silvered surface is then cleaned by very cau- 
tiously wiping with a very soft chamois rubber and 
treated a second time with a solution like the first, but 
containing a double quantity of tartaricacid. This 
solution is applied in two portions, and thereafter the 
glass is once more carefully cleared of all unattached 
silver and refuse and removed to a side room for back- 
ing up. The plate glass before silvering is first beveled 
on the roughing machine. To bevel the edges the 
sheet of glass is held up slightly on the-edge by the at- 
tendant on to a horizontal revolving iron wheel. This 
wheel is about 30 inches in diameter and about 114 
inches in thickness and is slightly curved on top. 
Water and white Rockaway sand is added froma large 
wouden cone-shaped hopper, which causes the wheel 
to grind down the edges of the glass. 

The wheel is capable of beveling one foot in about 
twenty minutes. From the rough beveling machine 
the glass is run over a 30 inch emery wheel. This cleans 
and takes out the sand from the pores of the glass. 
From the emery wheel it passes to a horizontal New 


Castle stone wheel about 30 inches in diameter and 
about 8 inches in thickness. This wheel smooths the 
surface of the beveled edges and is ready for the first 
polishing wheel. The polishing wheels are 34 inches 
in diameter, 8 inches thick and made of poplar wood. 
It revolves in a perpendicular position, the attendant 
pressing the beveled edge against the face of the 
wheel, adding now and then a quantity of water and 
powdered pumice stone. This wheel leaves the edges 
a little cloudy from the pumice stone. To make the 
edges transparent they are run over another similar 
shaped felt-covered wheel, the surface of which is cov- 
ered with rouge. 

Anumber of sheets of glass can be polished at the 
same time, by laying a number of the sheets on a long 


-cloth-covered table over which, connected to a square 


horizontal shaft, are a number of iron frames. Inside 
of these frames polishing blocks are placed, the bot- 
toms of which are covered with felt and rest on the 
surface of the glass. These blocks are made of wood 
and filled with lead and weigh about 20 pounds each. 

The shaft which moves the blocks over the surface 
of the glass is set in motion by means of a crank at- 
tached to a wheel on the main shafting. 

After polishing the glass is taken to the silvering 
room and washed and silvered as stated above. Some 


eucumbers, cauliflowers, and cabbages, while on spinach 
leaves kept in a damp atmosphere they were still pre- 
sent after twelve days. A three per cent infusion of 
black Chinese tea destroyed them within twenty: four 
hours, and in a four per cent infusion no trace could be 
found at the end of sixty minutes. In the case of cof- 
fee a two hours’ immersion in a six per cent infusion 
sufficed for the destruction of the organisms. Beer of 
various kinds was equally fatal, one to three hours be- 
ing the limit; but wines acted best of all, vitality be- 
ing extinguished within twenty minutes by red wine 
and within five minutes by white. 

-—— oo t+ Oe 

The New Rifle for the Navy. 

The navy has made a new and radical departure in 
the manufacture of small bore arms. The recommen- 
dation of the Chief of the Ordnance Bureau, founded 
on the report of the Newport Board, has been ap- 
proved by Secretary Herbert. The new caliber is 0°234 
of an inch. This is the smallest caliber regularly 
adopted by any government. The caliber of the 
French Lebel rifle is 0°315 ; the German Mannlicher is 
0:311; the Danish Krag-Jorgensen is 0°315; the English 
Lee-Speed 0'303 ; the Swiss Schmidt 0°295, and our new 
army model 0°30. The board recommends the 0°234 
caliber, as they consider that it will give higher veloc- 
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silvering tables are made of hard wood, being about 
144 feet in depth, with a metal top. The interior con 
tains about six inches of water, heated by coils of pipe 
laid across the bottom. The tables are about 12 feet 
in length and 7 feet in width. lron slabs are laid over 
the top of table and covered with Canton flannel, on 
which the glass is placed to be silvered. It takes 
about 244 hours to dry and then the backs are painted. 
Some silverers use hartshorn and Rochelle salts in their 
solutions. The sketches were taken from the plant: of 
A. Vogeley, New York City. 
HOO 
Distribution of Cholera. 

Though there is little reason to doubt that the distri- 
bution of cholera is mainly due to the use of ‘impure 
water, in certain cases its communication has been 
traced to various articles of food, and Mrs. G. C. 
Frankland, in Nature, give a summary af recent re- 
searches on the subject by Friedrich. More than fifty 
different articles were specially studied, including 
fruits, vegetables, milk, tea, coffee, cocoa, beer, wine, 
eaviar, biscuits, bonbons, tobacco, and snuff. In the 
ease of solid substances the cholera bacilli were both 
rubbed on the outer surface and inoculated on toslices. 
Under the former condition the vitality of the microbes 
depended chiefly on the degree of moisture present in 
their environment, but the acid in the juices of fruit 
caused their destruction on the slices in from one to 
six hours. The bacilli.survived for several daya on 
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ity, greater range, greater penetration and greater ac- 
curacy than the 0°30, with the added advantage of al- 
lowing the men to carry a greater supply of ammuni- 
tion. The disadvantage is the lack of interchange- 
ability of ammunition between the two services. The 
figures given above for the guns adopted by the for- 
eign nations are the latest. In’the last few years the 
reduction in caliber has been phenomenal. The Eng- 
lish Martini and the old Springfield rifles were 0°45, the 
famous Chassepot of France 0°433, the Russian Berdan 
0:42. The number of rifles needed by our navy is 
small, but the department will, if necessary, furnish 
the barrels for the manufacturers to apply the breech 
mechanism. 

The nickel alloy has become famous in the manufac- 
ture of our armor plate, so that it is, therefore, not 
surprising to.learn that the 0°234 barrels to be fur- 
nished to the competing inventors of magazine guns 
will be made of nickel steel alloy. We shall look for 
the competitive tests with great interest. 

oo 8 oe 
High Speed on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Engine No. 225 of the Pennsylvania’s new class P, 
with 78 inch wheels, did some fine running a few days 
ago, having reached the speed of 90 miles per hour, and 
averaged over 87 miles per hour for several. miles. It 
also ran 65°2 miles (including six slow-ups) in 62°75 
minutes, and from a standstill at Bay View it ran to 
Chases, 11°4 miles, in 9 minutes and 39 seconds, 
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RECENTLY PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
Engineering. 


ELEVATOR AND CONVEYER.—Lewis A. 
Park, Townsbury, N.J. A centrally pivoted track is 
adapted to move horizontally on an upright portable open 
frame, a carriage running on the track past its pivot and 
through the frame, there being a gear and chain mechan- 
ism for moving the carriage and detachable braces 
for the ends of the track to support it at both ends at 
right angles to the frame. The invention affords a sim- 
ple and strong machine for lifting and placing building 
materials or other heavy articles, the braces strengthen- 
ing the extended portions, and the machine being in 
very compact shape to be hauled about. 


ELEVATED RAILWway.—John N. Val- 
ley, Jersey City, N. J. An improved traveling carriage 
or hanger has been designed by this inventor, suitable 
for suspending any desired form of car, and positively 
to prevent its derailment. The carriage has four stand- 
ards, constituting with a bottom band and uniting bars a 
frame in which are journaled suspension wheels and 
safety wheels, the treads of the latter being spaced suf- 
ficiently below the running wheels to receive the rails 
between them, he flanges of bo h wheels being on the 
inside of the track rails. The invention also provides 
an improved track and support therefor, whereby the 
strain on the rails is distributed. 


CENTRIFUGAL SHAFT GOVERNOR.— 
George S. Neeley, Pacific, Mo. This invention con- 
sis's principally of a pivoted eccentric disk adapted to 
move across the driving shaft of the engine, and con- 
nected with a central gear yieldingly connected with 
the hub of the governor wheel secured to the driving 
shaft, weighted and spring-pressed segmental gear 
wheels being mounted to turn on the governor wheel 
and in mesh at opposite sides with the central gearwheel. 
The deviceis of very simple and durable construction, 
and very effective and sensitive in operation, to accurate- 
ly govern the motion of the valve and insure uniform 
running of the engine. 


Mechanical. 


Saw CorTow Gin.—Nathan Whal- 
ley, Fort Payne, Ala. In this machine a revoluble 
toothed huller is arranged near the saws and beneath the 
chute, and fingered or toothed huller bars near the saws 
and the back portion of the chute, a pair of carding rolls 
being arranged parallel above the saws, while there is a 
third carding roll between the pair of rolls and the saws, 
to clean thelarger rolls. Ordinary gin saws are used, and 
the feed and speed generally be perfectly controlled, but 
the cotton may be cleaned of foreign matter before it is 
delivered to he saws, thus obviating danger of fire by 
friction and damage to the saws. 
necessarily forced deeply into the roll of seed cotton, 


thus providing against kinking or otherwise injuring the | 


lint. 
CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE.—Leon F. 


Haubtman, New Orleans, La. Within a stationary shell | 


or curb from which a discharge spout delivers to chutes 
is suspended a revolving basket with perforated sides, 
and permitting the free circulation of steam, air, or gas, 
between the basket and curb. Secured to the bottom of 
the basket is a fan comprising a plate turning above the 
annular channel in the curb bottom, and a number of 
curved blades secured to the under side of the plate, the 
fan blowing lightly to the inner periphery of the curb, 
and not allowing the escape of water, moisture, or steam, 
where it would come in contact with the dry sugar dis- 
charging from the basket. The machine is especially 
designed to facilitate the separation of liquids from solids 
in the sugar manufacture. 


WIRE SHEARS.—Louis Townsend, 
Evansville, Ind. This is atool for the use of firemen 
and others who may have to cut electric wires. It has 
two heads, each having cutting jaws, and pivoted to- 
gether centrally so that they coincide when in normal 
position, he shanks and attached handles being curved 
laterally from each other, so that when the handles are 
drawn apart the cutters meet. The handles are insu- 
lated, and the cutters are so arranged that they may 
be either pushed or pulled against the wires to be sev- 
ered 


Not Locx.—John D. Fichtner, Union- 
town, Pa. The bolt, according to this improvement, is 
provided with two sets of threads cut in opposite direc- 
tions, with nuts fitting the threads, the main nut being 
provided with a chamber and a spring pawl, and the 
locking nut being fitted to the reverse thread and pro- 
vided with a ratchet. 


LUBRICATOR.—Nathaniel J. H. Dun- 
can, Parkville, Md. A divided grease reservoir adapted 
to be secured to the connecting rod has tubes leading 
from its compartments into the box of the crank, recip- 
rocating plungers sliding in the tubes resting upon the 
crank. The device is of very simple construction and is 
designed to automatically deliver just the right quantity 
of oii to the crank, without regard to the speed of the 
engine or the temperature of the oil. 


Loom.—William Britain, Jr., London, 
England. “This invention relates to looms for producing 
coir yarn mats and similar fabrics, and provides pile yarn 
carriers passing between the reed platesof the batten and 
extending nearly to the fell of the cloth, together with 
means for causing each carrier to pass alternately on op- 
posite sides of the ground warp which passes between 
the same reed-plates. The loom is designed to produce 
a high grade fabric in which the tufts of the pile are 
looped around the ground warps instead of being caught 
by the weft, asin ordinary pile fabrics. 


Agricultural. 


Corn HARVESTER.—James E. Per- 
kins, Brownwood, Texas. This is a machine capable of 
being attached to any farm wagon, so that when the 
wagon is drawn over the fleld it will cut the ears from 
two rows of corn simultaneously and deposit the corn.in 
a receiver at the rear of the cutters. Power is afforded 
by pinions from the rear axle to operate levers which re- 
ciprocate knives with which the ears are brought in en- 
gagement by the preseing down of the corn stalks, the 
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receiving receptacle, to be removed from thence to the 
odp of the wagon. : 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR. — Thoma 
W. Sample, New Washington, Ind. This is an improve- 
ment in devices to be attached to planting machines, to 
distribute the fertilizer at he time the seed is planted. 
It is adapted to evenly distribute the fertilizer in front of 
and behind each hill of corn or sow it in drills if desired. 
By means of avalve of novel construction the feed of 
the fertilizer is perfectly controlled, and means are also 
provided to regulate he speed of the distributor, to make 
it drop fast or slow. 


Miscellaneous. 


Gas METER CoNnNECTION.—Albert H. 
Gindele, Jersey City, N. J. This is an improvement in- 
tended for use as asubstitute for the solder joints usu- 
ally produced between the thimble of a union nut and 
the end of the lead pipe, and also between a common 
nipple that is used to join the lead pipe connection to an 
iron pipe. The lead pipe is radially flanged at the end, and 
on it is an externally threaded sleeve, while a threaded 
thimble is screwed into the pipe, and a junction nut 
threaded in two diameters engages the sleeve and thim- 
ble, a union nut connecting the thimble with a meter 
post. 


PHOSPHATE SEPARATOR AND DISIN- 
TEGRATOR.—George Guild, Knoxville, Tenn. This in- 
vention provides a revoluble receptacle into which ex- 
tend steam pipes, and in which the phosphatic earth may 
j be agitated and simultaneously subjected to blasts of 
steam, the filtrate being then strained away from the 
nodules or pebbles. The apparatus is comparatively in- 
expensive, and the method is very efficient. 


STEAMING APPARATUS.—Henry G. 
Hall, Blacksburg, S,C. A kettle with its base on a fur- 
nace, and circulating pipes extending under the base 
plate, whereby the water may be readily heated to a tem- 
perature of about 275° F., is arranged to accommodate 
aseries of circularly traveling baskets containing filled 
cans or other articles to be steamed. Each of the baskets 
is engaged by an arm connected with a flange on a sleeve 
turning on the upper part of a central flue, and the 
wheels of the basket carriages travel in the bottom of 
the kettle, the wheeled baskets being conveniently lifted 
in or out of the kettle for filling or emptying or moving 
to and from the packing room. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING Woop.— 
Francis Hall, Tacoma, Washington. This invention re- 
lates more particularly to the treatment of wood for pro- 
tecting it from the ravages of the teredo, as well as 
other forms of animal life, also rendering the wood less 
inflammable. It comprises subjecting the wood to the 
action of a solution of alkaline hydrates in connection 
with alkaline carbonates and one or more of the follow- 
| ing salts ; Alkaline aluminates, alkaline silicates, alkaline 
chromates, alkaline arsenates or arsenites, alkaline sulph- 
ides or alkaline sulphide solution of metallic sulphides, 
the processes varying with the wood and purposes for 
which treated. a ’ 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS.—Wil- 
liam M. Myers, Hannibal, Mo. The wall, according to 
this improvement, is composed of brick laid longitudi- 
nally, wooden strips disposed between each course of 
brick and mortar Courses between the faces of the strips 
and the brick, the outer edges of the wood sections being 
set back from the edges of the brick to form grooves in 
which the cement filling is placed. The main purpose of 
the invention is to lessen the cost of construction, reduc- 
ing the quantity of brick and labor by about one-half as 
compared with ordinary building. 


STorRE SERVICE APPARATUS.—James 
R. Pollock, Mansfield, Ohio, This improvement relates 
particularly to the Means of propelling the basket or car, 
there being a propelling line connected at one end with 
the fixed truck, at the other end of the propelling line 
being a ball or block and a fixed guide to be engaged 
thereby to take up slack. Tosend he basket, it is only 
necessary to pull upon a hand line and lift the ball to he 
top of the guide, he operating line not only serving to 
propel the basket, but also as a brake therefor. 


CaMP STovE.—Geérge W. Mings,-New 
Castle, Col. This is a stove which may be so closely 
folded up as to be carriedin a saddle bag, and yetmay be 
quickly set up for effective service. It has rectangular 
body sections hinged together attheir ends and a series 
of triangular sections hinged at their bases to the upper 
edges of the body sections and provided with separable 
connections. The stove, as set up, is triangular in form, 
with a door in the front body section. 


OVERALLS.—Philip J. Lonergan, Den- 
ver, Col. This is a garment in which the outer sides of 
the legs are open from top to bottom, having along their 
edges separable fastenings, while at the opposite ends of 
the front section of the waist portion are extended pull 
pieces, thus forming a garment which may be put on or 
taken off with great facility. 


: “REFRIGERATOR. — Lansing Bonnell, 


I 


| New York City. The upper ice chamber and lower pro- ! 


| vision chamber of this refrigerator are connected by de- 
tachable flues, the parts being so arranged as to promote 
aconstant circulation of air and an even distribution of 

| the cold air which passes downward from the ice cham- 
ber. The ice chamber is covered by a swinging lid which 
has in the center a depreseed condenser. Every flue and 
air discharge, as well as the trap, may be easily removed 
or thrown open’ for inspection and cleaning, so thatevery 
part may be readily kept clean and sweet. ~ 


Saw FRAME.—George M. Harriman, 
South Thomaston, Me. This is a frame in which the 
brace or central part of a buck saw is pivotally connected 
with the curved end piece of the outer end of the frame, 
allowing the end piece to tilt freely in straining the saw 
without weakening the frame. 


HALF Tonge NEGATIVE FOR PHOTO. 
Procrsses.—Frederick J. M. Gerland, Bayonne, N.J. A 
sensitive plate is, according to this process, subjected a 
part of the time to a full exposure wi hout ascreen, and 
for.the remainder of the time of full exposure with a 
screen between the negative and object. By this means 
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ears dropping into chutes from which they pass to the ja negative is made which has a uniform tone in the high 


lights, producing a clear or non-printing space in the 
positive print on he stone, zinc or copper plate, so that 


the finished print shows clear white spaces in the high j 


lights corresponding to the high lights on the object pho- 


4tographed. This work has formerly been done bv the 


artist with tools or acid. 


LEDGER InpEx.—Franklin A. Ransom, 
Farley, Ia. This is a device of simple form, constituting 
no part of the ledger itself, but arranged for readily post- 
ing he desired names and conveniently finding the de- 
sired page of any account, and also indicating he proper 
ledger where several are used. In acasing open at one 
side and at the top are pivoted L-shaped frames with 
arms and adapted to hold index leaves, transverse shafts 
in the casing having arms pivoted to the arms of the 
frames and with handles at their outer ends for turning 

hem. 


SLE1@uH. — Friederich A. Schaefer, 
Truckee, Cal. This sleigh has drive wheels held verti- 
cally adjustable on the sides of its platform, whereby the 
sleigh may be conveniently propelled and steered over 
the ice and snow without danger of sinking the wheels 
too deep into the snow. Besides the main runners, this 
sleigh has auxiliary runners adapted to be fastened at 
their ends to the main runners, and near its forward end 
are fulcramed rudders connected by a cord with handles 
in easy reach of the operator. By means of wheels jour- 
naled in the front, the front end of the sleigh may be 
raised off the snow or ice, the wheels being normally 
folded back out of contact with the snow or ice. 


SLED PROPELLER.—A further improve- 
ment of the same inventor provides a‘sleigh adapted to be 
readily propelled and steered overice or snow, either by he 
occupant or by a suitable motor within he sleigh body. 
On each side of the sleigh box is ashaft carrying a pad- 
dle wheel operated by a crank arm by a person in the 
sleigh, the paddles engaging the snow or ice to propel 
and steer the sleigh. : 


BicycLE.—Samuel A. Donnelly, Chica- 
go, Ill. This wheel has a diamond-shaped frame formed 
of four metal rods bent to form a double diamond frame 
and having heir rear ends arranged approximately par- 
allel, there being link-shaped fittings upon the rods in 
advance of their rear extremities. The vehicle is very 
light and strong, while the frame is peculiarly . adapted 
for a simplified driving gear in he parts most liable to 
get loose in bicycles, which are stronger, owing to fewer 
connections. 


CHatr.—Thomas 8. King, Cincinnati, 
O. The combined folding and swinging chair designed 
by this inventor is of simple and inexpensive construc- 
tion, quickly and easily set up and taken down, and 
when not in use it can be folded and packed in very 
small space. It has two upright side standards, and the 
chair frame as weH as he uprights are made of flat metal, 
the frame comprising a seat frame, a back frame and a 
drop frame pivoted to the opposite ends of the seat 
frame. The back, seat and drop frames are covered by 
asingle piece of cloth stretched over the sections and 
wound at opposite.ends upon tep and bottom crossbars, 
the cloth being so retained that it is impossible for it .to 
sag in the back or seat. 


WasHING MACHINE.—Mary A. Marks, 
Toledo, O. This machine is designed to facilitate the 
thorough washing of clothes without boiling, either be- 
fore or after the washing, and in such manner as will 
avoid all possible injury to the garments. With this im- 
provement the clothes are not rubbed, but receive first a 
saturating, then a pressing and then a rinsing to remove 
the dirt. A lever is pivoted on a standard in the middle 
of the suds box lid, plungers extending from the lever 
through apertures in the lid, there being clothing carriers 
on the lower ends of the plungers, consisting each of an 
open bottom casing with top apertures. 


BRIDGE GATE.— William J. Brown and 
John K. Walker, Coal City, Ill. Combined with two 
gates and mechanism for moving them is a swinging 
brace on the outer end of one gate, while a rack and 
pinion mechanism is carried by the abutting ends of the 
two gates for automatically swinging the brace into and 
out of operative position when the gates are moved to- 
ward andfrom each other. The improvement is adapted 
to automatically close and open the approaches to draw- 


bridges with the swinging of the bridge, and is a simple, | 


strong and positively working apparatus to operate a 
fence or gates by the movement of the bridge. 


HERNIAL INSTRUMENT. — Alexander 
Dallas, New York City. This is a very simple imple- 
ment for use in inguinal.and femoral hernis, consisting 
of a head and handle, the head flattened and its point 
smooth and blunted, while its anterior and posterior sur- 
faces and outer edge are covered wi h fine, needle-point- 
ed serrations, the inner edge being smooth and having a 
deep groove. The handle part has a movable cover, 
which covers the serrations as he implement is intro- 
duced. 


EARTHENWARE SEWER PIPE .JOINT.— 
Robert Ewing, 16 ShaftesburyJAvenue, London, England. 
This is an »mprovement, especially in that class of joint 
with ordinary faucet, and with external shoulder or 
“lange on the plain or opposite end of the pipe, made of 
the same material as and integral with the body of the 
pipe. The joint has ample internal space for the luting 
or grouting, and affords a double bearing to the spigot or 
plain end of the pipe, dispensing with the ring or annu- 
lar rib at the lip of he socket. The joint is closely and 
evenly fitting, especially at the invert or floor of the 
tube. 


Buaey Top FoLupine DEVICE.—Lacro- 
ta L. Short, Russellville, Mo. Journaled in the vehicle 
box is a shaft with upwardly extending arms having a 
loose connection with the buggy top frame, and down- 
wurdly extending arms connected with foot levers, 
whereby a rocking motion may be imparted to the shaft. 
The arrangement is such that one sitting on he buggy 
seat can by pressure of the foot readily open or close the 
buggy top at any time while the vehicle is in motion. 
The improvement is readily applicable to all ordinary 
buggy tope. 

DzEsIGN FOR FABRIC. — William 8. 
Friedlander, Passaic, N. J. The leading feature of this 
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design consists of the representation of a foxskinin an 
outstretched position. The mat effect is produced by 
shadowy lines at the marginal portions of the skin, thus 
producing a relief effect. 

Nore.—Copies of any of the above patents will be 
furnished by Munn & Co., for 25 cents each. Please 
send name of the patentee, title of invention, and date 
of this paper. 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TRANSITION CURVE, BY OFFSETS 
AND BY. DEFLECTION ANGLES. By 
C. L. Crandall, C.E. First edition. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1893. 
Pp. v, 64. Price $1.50. 


This little handbook is designed for use by the civil en- 
gineer in laying out railroads. It refers more particularly 
to the change from the level straight track to the inclined 
circular track. Thischange must naturally be made an 
easy one in order to prevent disturbances to rolling stock 
and twisting of the trucks. The point is to make the 
inclination of the roadbed proportional to the centrifugal 
force at every point. This statement from the opening 
paragraph of the book is the keynote to the work, which, 
with its detailed description of methods and full tables, 
covers a very interesting field for he civil engineer. 


A PopuLAR HIstoRY or ASTRONOMY 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Agnes M. Clerke. Third edition. 
London: Adam & Charles Black. 
1893. Pp. xv, 573. Price $4. 


We have recently had occasion to review Professor 
Mach’s work upon the history of physics. Miss Clerke’s 
production does for modern astronomy what Professor 
Mach’s has done for the kindred sciences. To the present 
work nothing but praise can be awarded. Its treatment 
is very thorough, its history is brought down to a 
recent day, and the chapters on spectroscopy and recent 
methods of investigation and on the attack of celes- 
tial problems are of the greatest interest. The book is 
very beautifully illustrated and forms an admirable com- 
pendium of the work-done in our century by astronomers. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
BUILDING EDITION. 


OCTOBER, 1893.—(No. 96.) 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


. Elegant plate in colors showing a residence at Bridge- 
port, Conn., erected for Mr. F. W. Smith. Floor 
plans and two perspective elevations. An excel- 
lent design. Mr. W. 8. Briggs, architect, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


. Plate in colors showing Queen Anne cottage of 
Mr. George W. Childs, at Wayne, Pa., erected at a 
cost of $6,700 complete. Perspective view and 
floor plans. An.attract've design. Messrs. F. L. 
& W. L. Price, architects, Philadelphia. 

. A dwelling erected at Holyoke, Mass. Perspective 
view and fioor plans. A model design. Cost 
$6,900 complete. Mr. B. P. Alderman, architect, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


. A suburban cottage erected at New Haven, Conn., at 
a cost of $2,854 complete. Floor plans, perspec- 
tive view, etc. Messrs. Wilson & Brown, archi- 
tects, New Haven, Conn. An excellent design. 


. Engraving and floor plans of an elegant residence 
erected for W. R. Mygatt, Esq., at Denver, Col., 
atacost of $28,000. Messrs.Lang & Pugh, ar- 
chitects, Denver, Col. 


. The beautiful resifence of Mr. Walter Dunning, at 
Denver, Col., erected at a cost of $26,000. Floor 
plans and perspective elevation. Messrs. Lang & 
Pugh, architects, Denver, Col. 

. A cottage at Hartford, Conn. Floor plans and per- 
spective elevation. A unique and convenient de- 
sign. 

A residence at Carthage, Ill., erected at a total cost 
of $4,500. Perspective view and floor plans. Mr. 
G. W. Payne, architect, Carthage, Ill. 

. Residence of Mr. E. W.Smith, at Brazil, Ind., erected 
atacost of $3,600 complete. Plans and perspec- 
tive. 

A residence at Bridgeport, Conn., erected at a cost of 
$5,000 complete. Four elevations and fioor plans. 
Messrs. Longstaff & Hurd, architects, Bridgeport, 
Conn, 


. View of the building of the French government at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


. Buildings of Sweden and India at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. 


. The New York State Workingman’s Home at the 
World’s Fair. Perspective view and floor plans. 


. An Italiancountry house or villa. Plans and per- 
spective. 

. Miscellaneous Contents: Imitation walnut.—Anti- 
nonnin.—Protection of adjoining walls.—The 
Draper recording thermometer, illustrated.—Im- 
proved elevators. An improved woodworking ma- 
chine, illustrated._House heating boilers, illus- 
trated.—Slow burning dwellings.—The Pasteur fil- 
ter, illustrated—The Willer Mfg. Co.’s exhibit at 
the World’s Fair, illustrated—Cedar and cypress 
tank, etc.—A patry-line quarrel. 

The Scientific American Architects and Builders 

Edition is issued monthly. $2.50 a year. Single copies, 

25 cents. Forty large quarto pages, equal to about 

two hundred ordinary book pages; forming, practi- 

cally, a large and splendid MAGAZINE OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE, richly adorned with elegant plates in colors and 

with fine engravings, illustrating the most interesting 

examples of Modern ‘Architectural Construction and 
alljed subjects. 

The Fullness, Richness, Cheapness, and Convenience 
of this work have won for it the LakexsT CIRCULATION 
of any Architectural Publication in the world. Sold by 
all newsdealers. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

361 Broadway, New York. 
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Wusiness and “Personal. 


The charge for Insertion under this head is One Dollar a line 
Sor each insertion ; about eight words to a line. Adver- 
tisements must be received at publication o fice as early as 
Thursday morning to appearinthe following week's issue 


Order pattern letters & figures from the largest varie- 
ty. H.W. Knight & Son. Seneca Falls. N.Y., drawer 1115. 


Stow flexible shaft. Invented and manufactured by 
Stow Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N.Y. See adv., page 222. 


For pumping engines. J. S. Mundy, Newark, N. J. 

“U.S.” metal polish. Indianapolis. Samples free. 

Improved iron planers. W. A. Wilson, Rochester, N.Y. 

Handle turning machinery. Trevor Mfg. Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

Microbe Killer Water Filter, McConnell Filter Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Steam Hammers, Improved Hydraulic Jacks, and Tube 
Expanders. R. Dudgeon, 2% Columbia St., New York. 


‘Screw machines, milling machines, and drill presses. 
‘The Garvin Mach. Co., Laight and Canal Sts., New York. 


Centrifugal Pumps. Capacity, 100 to 40,000 gals. per 
minute. All sizes in stock. Irvin Van Wie, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Wanted—a few good articles in the Hardware or Ma- 
chine line tomanufacture. Address Box?7, Troy, N. Y. 


Guild & Garrison, Brooklyn, N. ¥., manufacture steam 
pumps, vacuum pumps, vacuum apparatus, air pumps, 
acid blowers, filter press pumps, etc. 


The best book for electricians and beginners in elec- 
tricity is ‘Experimental Science,” by Geo. M. Hopkins. 
By mail, #4; Munn & Co., publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


For the original Bogardus Universal Eccentric Mill, 
Foot and Power Presses, Drills, Shears, etc., address 
J. 8. & G. F. Simpson, 26t036 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Patent Electric Vise. What isclaimed, is time saving. 
No turning cf handle to bring jaws to the work, simply 
one sliding movement.: Capital Mach. Tool Co., Auburn, 
N.Y. 


Competent persons who desire agencies for a new 
popular bcok, of ready sale, with handsome profit, may 
apply to Munn & Co., Scientific American office, 361 
Broadway, New York. 


Send for new and complete catalogue of Scientific 
and other Books for sale by Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, 
New York. Free on application. 


HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names and Address must accompany all letters, 
or no attention will be paid thereto. This is for our 
information and not for publication. 

References to former articles or answers should 
give date of paper and ‘e or number of question. 

Inquiries not answe reasonable time should 
be repeated ; correspondents will bear in mind that 
some answers require not a little research, and, 
though we endeavor to reply to all either by letter 
or in this department, each must take his turn. 

Special Written Information on matters of 
personal rather than general interest cannot be 
expected without remuneration. 

Scientific American Supplements referred 
to may be had at the office. ice 10 cents each. 

Books referred to promptly supplied on receipt of 


price. 
Minerals sent for examination should be distinctly 
marked or labeled. 


(5438) W. M. MeV. says: On page 339, 
“ Scientific American Cyclopedia of Receipts,” it says to 
put a small quantity boracic acid in milk to keep itfrom 
souring. What quantity per quart would you use, also 
is_itinjurious to the health? If not, is it beneficial to the 
health ? A. Two-thirds of drachm of boracic acid to one 
gallon of milk. If boracic acid is not obtainable, then 
one and one-sixth drachms of borax to one gallon of milk. 
Adding one drachm of salt per gallon with the above im- 
proves the keeping of milk. This treatment of the milk 
required to be kept for a few days is not injurious. We 
do not know that it is beneficial to health. 


(5439) J. M. S. and others write: I wish 


tomakea medical induction coil. Will you tell me how 
to make one ? A. The annexed engraving shows the es- 
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sential features of an ordinary medical coil about one-half 
actual size, linear. The exact dimensions are immaterial 
and the direction of the winding of either primary or 
secondary wire is also immaterial. The spool, a, may be 
made entirely of wood, or of athin tube of hard rubber 
with wooden or rubber ends, d 0’. On the spool is 
wound the primary coil, c, consisting of two layers of 
No. 20 cotton-covered magnet wire (American wire gauge). 
The ends of the primary wire pass through the end, b’, of 
thespool. One end is connected with one pole of the 
battery, d, the other end is connected with the fixed end 
of the spring, ¢, which is supported by the standard, St. 
A block, g, of insulating material (hard rubber or wood) 
is placed between the standard and spring, and is fast- 
ened toeach by means of a screw. The spring, ¢, is pro- 
vided at its lower end with a soft iron button, 2, which 
serves as an armature. At or near the middle of the 
free part of the spring is soldered a small plate of plati- 
num, é, and in the standard, f, is inserted a platinum- 
pointedcontact screw, j. The standard, f, is connected 
with the remaining pole of the battery, d. In the end of 
the spool adjoining the armature, f, 1s inserted a short 
piece, %, of well annealed iron rod, which reaches into 
the spool far enough to be surrounded by several convo- 
lutions of the primary wire. The primary coil is 


wrapped with two or three thicknesses of writing paper, 
and upon this is wound the secondary coil, 2, consisting 
of 10 or 12 layers of No. 36 silk-covered magnet wire. 
Before beginning the winding of the secondary wire a 
piece of fiexible conducting cord should be inserted in 
the head of the spool, and the inner end of the fine wire 
should be attached to it. The outer terminal of the 
secondary coi] should also terminate in a piece of flexible 
cord. These fiexible cords may be connected with bind- 
ing posts or attached directly to the electrode, m. In the 
coil is inserted a bundle; n, of soft iron wires (Nos. 20 to 
24). These wires may be fastened together by a wrap- 
ping of firm, stout thread, varnished, or it may consist of 
tinned iron wires, which may be soldered together. A 
brass-headed nail may be inserted in the bundle in lieu of 
a part of the central wire, to form a finish for the end of 
the bundle. Twocells of Leclanche or dry battery in 
series Will run the coil, or a single small cell of plunging 
bichromate battery may be used. This coil may be 
mounted as elaborately as the maker may desire, or it 
may be made plain, as shown in the engraving. If it is 
desired to make use of the extra current of the primary 
coil, flexible cords with handles may be connected at 
oo. Thestrength of the induced current is varied by 
moving the core, 7, in or out. As the action of this coil 
is like most of those now in use, it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe it. 


(5440) B. V. C. says: I am building a 
27 foot launch, 5 foot 6 inch beam, draws about 21 inches 
water loaded, and would ask what size engine furnished 
with 200 pounds steam would be suitable for boat to 
make at least 10 miles per hour, and would a compound 
engine be best, and what size 3-bladed wheel should I 
use? A. Engine eylinder should be 434 inches diameter, 
5 inches stroke, making 350 revolutions per minute. The 
boat should have the keel drop at stern to take a 24-inch 
8-blade wheel, 334 feet pitch. We do not recommend a 
compound engine for your boat. Complication and out- 
board condenser more than compensate for the gain in 
fuel and size of boiler. 


(5441) P. P. K. asks: 1. Of what is 
Portland cement made, and how is it made? A. We 
refer you to our SUPPLEMENT, Nos. 231, 386, 620, and 
752, for excellent papers on the subject. 2. I havea 
Daniell battery that works well, but the zinc is eating 
away too fast. I use common salt in the clay cup. What 
shall I do to remedy it? The battery is worked on an 
open circuit. A. Paraffin the lower half of the cup. It 
must be perfectly dry, and the paraffin must be melted 
in by heat. The battery is not suited to open circuit 
work. 


(5442) A. W. says: I have a steamboat 
22 feet long on water line, 4 feet 8 inches beam, 16 inches 
in water, including 4 inches keel, and of good model, pro- 
pelled by a1 horse power Shipman engine, 400 revolu- 
tions at 100 pounds steam. Please inform me in Notes 
and Queries what size and pitch of screw I should use to 
get the best speed ? A. A14 inch wheel is the proper 
size for your boat, pitch 26 inches. The one horse power 
Shipman engine is rather small for the boat and its pro- 
per size wheel. You will probably obtain no more than 
300 revolutions per minute, with possibly 6 miles per 
hour. 


(5443) C. A. B., of Virginia, asks: What 
is the simplest remedy to keep ticks off one’s person ? 
When I spend my summer in the country, I cannot takea 
walk withont returning almost covered with these little 
pests. Isthere anything than can be applied to the 
clothing which will make it offensive to them? A. 
Reply by Professor Riley.—It is doubtful whether our 
correspondent really means ticks or mites. The true 
ticks are of a considerable size and do very little harm to 
human beings. The mites or ‘‘red bugs” or “ jiggers,” 
as they are called in different parts of the South, arein 
reality the larval forms of the true harvest mites. The 
false genus Leptus was formerly based upon these larval 
mites and I have described two species, Leptus irrilans 
and L. Americanus, hoth found in the Southern States. 
Ijudgethat the correspondent refers to these so-called 
‘red bugs,” which are very abundant in the South upon 
the grasses and low-growing vegetation in the country 
and the cause of great annoyance during the summer 
monthg. There is, unfortunately, no substance which 
may be applied to the skin or to the clothing which will 
prove offensive and Meterrent to the mites and which 
will not at the same time’ be offensive to 
the human olfactory organs. Oil of tar, 
for instance, a not very sweet-smelling 
material, if applied here and there to the 
clothing or rubbed on the skin, will keep 
off the mites. It is very heating to the 
skin, however, and is disagreeable on 
that account. In localities where these 
insects are particularly abundant we have 
anointed the skin with kerosene, which 
also acts as a deterrent, but this is not 
agreeable for reasons which will be rea- 
dily understood, and, therefore, cannot 
be recommended as a satisfactory prac- 
tice, so that, after all, the best thing 
which can be done is to change one’s clothing after com- 
ing in from a walk and perhaps jump into the bath. 


(5444) C. F. K. asks: How much air is 
needed to burn one pound of coal in one second? A. 
One hundred and fifty cubic feet of air, varying slightly 
with the carbon and hydrogen element in the coal, for the 
combustion of 1 pound of coal, without reference to time. 
2. How would you calculate the size and weight of a fly 
wheel on a certain horse power engine? A. The size 
and weight of fly wheels varies very much with the kind 
of engine and work to be done. The diameter varies in 
practice from three to five times the stroke of engine.. A 
single engine requires a larger and heavier fly wheel than 
a double engine. Approximately for engines of the Cor- 
liss type 80 pounds to the indicated horse power, for 100 
horse power and under, dropping to 60 and 50 pounds per 
indicated horse power up to 1,000 horse power. 


(5445) A. W. G. writes: 1. In making 
the pipe coil boiler mentioned in SUPPLEMENT, No. 702, 
couldI not connect the valve C with a tank placed ata 
level with valve, and in that way receive asteady feed ? 
A. A tank may be used in place of feeding by the funnel, 
but a constant or open feed cannot be used in this way 
or by gravity, as in this case the steam pressure would 


blowback and with no pressure the boiler would fill solid. 
A check valve would prevent blowing out, but would not 
prevent filling too full. With the arrangement as illus- 
trated in No. 702, the filling should be done under super- 
vision and stopped at the proper height of the water in 
the boiler. 2. Instead of the armature core, for the mo- 
tor described in SuPPLEMENT, No. 641, being made of 
wire,could I not use sheet iron blanks, 3 inches diameter, 
making the core 2 inches thick, adopting Siemens wind- 
ing, using 8 pounds of wire? A. Yes, sheet iron disks 
may be used as stated. 3. Also, how many storage bat- 
tery cells would it take torun above motor? A. Two 
to four storage battery cells will run the motor, accord- 
ing to the power to be developed. 


(5446) A. J. H. asks: 1. I have an 8 
light 16 candle power dynamo, I built from drawings of 
SuPPLEMENT, No. 600, and is shunt wound, and find it 
works very well, and lights the 8 lamps. NowI havea 
foot lathe and desire to run the same by a motor, and 
wish to know if I can change the above machine so that 
it will work with such a battery as described in ‘‘ Experi- 
mental Science,” page 401, figure 394, 8 cell plunge, as 
recommended for running motor. such as described in the 
above work. I wish if possible to get power enough out 
of my dynamo to run the lathe, as I have no use for it as 
alight machine. A. Connect the magnet windings in 
parallel so as to get low resistance. Keep it shunt wound. 
The battery will not run it very long. 2. It says that the 
above named battery has the disadvantage of running 
down or becoming exhausted in afew hours.* I should 
feel obliged if you would tell me what gives out about it, 
if it is the zinc or carbon, or does the bichromate solu- 
tion become exhausted? A. The solution becomes ex- 
hausted. 38. Could youinform me where I could obtain 
the carbon and zinc plates for such a battery, and about 
what would be the cost of a set for such a battery, and 
how long they would last by using the battery one or two 
hours a day? A. Address some of our advertisers who 
deal in electrical goods. The zincs will last a good while 
—the carbons indefinitely. It will not be cheap power. 
4. Will the dynamo I have, by cutting out half the wire 
on fields and armature, work as a motor with half the 
power it would take if all the wire was in connection ? 
A. No. 5. Could you tell me where I could get castings 
for a half or 1 horse power petroleum or gasoline engine, 
or if I might be successful in making one myself, being a 
mechanic and having worked on steam engines for some 
time? WhatI would like to learn is, how does the oil go 
intothe cylinder, and what would be the proportion of 
oil and air for a single charge for a 1 horse power 
engine ? I have thought of constructing one if I cannot 
get the necessary power from my dynamo. A. For gas 
engine we refer you to Robinson’s ‘‘Gas and Petroleum 
Engines,” $5.50 by mail. 

(5447) S. G. M. writes: There is in the 
head of my bedstead one of those bugs that keeps up 
at times a continuous, very annoying knocking and tick- 
ing. I have tried to locate him and then to destroy him, 
but never succeeded as to the former. Could you tell 
how to find out his location, and if it would be possi- 
ble to destroy him in the wood? A. Reply by Professor 
C. V. Riley.—The insect complained of by your corre- 
spondent is either one of the Ptinid beetles (the so-called 
‘death watch”’) or, what is more probable, the larva of 
alongicorn beetle. Such insects are known to live for 
years in the dry wood of furniture before they emerge 
or die. Itis ofcourse a very difficult matter to locate 
exactly the insect working in the wood. In some in- 
stances the presence of little piles of sawdust lying be- 
neath the place where the insect works will help to locate 
the enemy. If the latter does not eject any sawdust, it 
has sometimes been located by moving a lighted candle 
along and close to the suspected purts of the wood. The 
proximity of the light will cause the larva to ‘‘ knock” 
and itcan then be cut out with a knife. If the burrows of 
the insect are close to the surface of the wood, they can 
be detected by taking soundings with a stout steel needle, 
and if the burrows are found, the killing of the larva is 
easily accomplished by boring a small hole in the gallery 
and injecting therein a sufficient amount of bisulphide of 
carbon by means of a small syringe. 


TO INVENTORS, 


An experience of forty-four years, and the preparation 
of more than one hundred thousand applications for pa- 
tents at home and abroad, enable us to understand the 
laws and practice on both céntinents, and to possess un- 
equaled facilities for procuring patents everywhere. A 
synOpeis of the patent laws of the United States and all 
foreign countries may be had on application, and persons 
contemplating the securing of patents, either at home or 
abroad, are invited to write to this office for prices 
which are low, in accordance with the times and our ex- 
tensive facilities for conducting the business. Address 
MUNN & CO., office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 361 Broad- 
way, New York. 


INDEX OF INVENTIONS 


For which Letters Patent of the 
United States were Granted 


October 17, 1893, 
AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


(See note at end of list about. copies of these patents.| 


Bicycle, J. W. Prosser............cccccecssccceeeee .. 507,081 
Bicycle, W. C. Smith........ sas -. 506,741 
Bicycle driving gear, R. Fryer.. .« 506,685 
Bicycle stand, L. M. Devore. 50C,675 
Bicycle support, G. W. Bert. 507,062 
Binding, metal, C. R. Harris 507,002 
Bird trap, L. K. Buntain.. 507,086 
Blast furnace, J. W. Nesm 507,031 
Boiler cleaner, steam, J. D. McEachien. « 507.050 
Boilers, leveler for road engine, W. R. Hitchcock 506,691 
Bookcase shelf, W. I. Ohmer 506,829 


ae 
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Box or case, W. Robinson........ . 
Boxes, machinery for pasting strips 

pasteboard, G. Patureau... . 
Brace. See Drill brace. 
Brake. See Air brake. Car brake. 
brake. Vehicle brake. 


Brake piston indicator, Mattice & Dunwell........ S06 78T 
Brick ing pallet, C. Chambers, Jr....... . 8 
Brick kiin, 906 


rancis & Gerding..... 
Bridle bit, C. H. Shepard.... é 
Brush, flesh, W. Y. A. Board 
Buckle, D. L. Smith............ 
Burial apparatus, M.C. Schere! 
Burner. See Gas burner. 


Button fastener, G. W. Prentice............ 


Buttonhole stay, G. W. Prentice.... ¢ 863 
Cable road grip, W.C. Codd ington we 979 
Cables, device for lifting tr action, J. B. Brown.... 506,972 
Calipers, vernier, J. H. Lynch................c0ee0ee 506,703 
Can. See Oiling can. 
Can body forming, soldering, and heading ma- 

chine, R. D. Hume............... see ese eee eee ceeee 506,878 
Gandy casting machine, J. M. Demerath.. - 506,981 
Cane Cading apparatus, G. W. Bennett... . 506,967 
Car brake, C. W. Carter..............666 - +» 506,768 
Car coupling, J. W. Klingler .. 507,015 
Car coupling, L. Moore...... - 506,827 
Car coupling, D. A. Mullane. 506,788 
Car coupling, W. B. Parrish 506,933 
Car coupling, J. F. Sharp.. 506,883 
Car coupling, J. F. Tiner.. 506,955 
Car fender, W. A. Kuhlman. 606,785 
Car heater, C. E. Dolan........ -. 506,984 
Car sand box, J. M. Christopher. » 507,066 
Car spring case. G. I’. Godley.. .. 596,907 
Car ventilator, 8. W. Evans. 506,987 
or wheel. ie Hailes. a ‘ -» 506,850 

rs, air purifying and ventilating apparatus fo! 

railway, C. B.Titcomp 506,749 

Carbon rod clutch, C. McNellis.... 506, 


Card feedine. machines, speed re; 
White & Smith 
er, 


Cash box, Goodenberger & Akins 
Cash register and indicator, G. MeGe: 


Cash registerand indicator, F. 50€,891 
Caster, furniture, A. B. Diss.. a 506,813 
Cement kilns, arrangement for d: 

waste heat from, G, Batchelor . 50%, 
Centering tool, 8. A. Piper......... « SOE,T20 
Chain, boom, A. Mutchenbacker...............-00++ 506,750 
Chair. See Opera chair. 
Chase frame and table, combined, G. A. Davis.... 506,872 
Chimney cowl or ventilator, J. H. Chappel. 506,81 


Chimney cowl, rotary, H. & L. twan (r) 
Chin rest for the dead, J. W. Sexton. 
Churn dasher, J. M. Chadwick...... 
Cipher device, W. R. Rothwell.... 
Clamp. See Meat clamp. Plant clamp. 


athewson 
Clothes pin, J. W. Cook. 
Clothes wringer, J. F. Ju 
Clutch, friction, M. E. Campany. 
Coffee mill, W. B. Thom pson.... 
Coin-controlled apparatus for playing tunes, etc., 
E. & C. Stransk 


Collar, J. Stern............... 
Collar fastener, G. 
Coloring matter, blue, R. Kothe et al. 
Combing machine stop motion, J. Tho: 
Commode, G. C. Corwin... 
Condenser, H. Rassbach.. 
Conformator, Adler & Black.. 
Cooler. See Milk cooler. 
Coop, chicken, G. T. Ridings....................see.+ 
Copper, separating and recovering, J. Douglas.... 
Core supports, machine for making, A. W. Need- 
AMD so cae he: Pica sees weneeedvanciies ge 
Corset, H. J. LyOn.................0008 
Cotton distributer for gin feeders, M. 
Cotton, machine for receiving, cleani: 
tributing seed, W. 8S. Reeder. : 
Counting register, M. T. Meyer.................... a 
Coupling. See Car coupling. Locomotive {pilot 
draw bar coupling. Syringe coupling. 
Cover fastener for storage vessels, EK. Newman... 
Crib, folding, C. Bigeon 
Cuff fastener, F. J. Horstman. 
Cuff holder, 0. Gronberg.... 
Culinary vessel, W. Hailes........ 
Cutter. See Lard or butter cu’ 
cutter. Weed cutter. 
Cycle wheel, A. Perkins............ 


Dental engine, J. 8S. Campbell (r) -. 11,376 
Dental suction valves to plates, securing, A. E. 

ADPODS: oi. icc ccieis ce csdecaaescedeislencines gecsterese 506,762 
Desk and organ combined, school, M. KE. Punten- 

DOV 5. fcc civeobs ct saasedesceastensistea See eeesedeus 506,938 
Digger. See Potato digger. 
Digging implement, T. Bennett... 506,900 
Dish cleaner, J. K. Purinton...... 506,726 
Display stand corset, E. A. Gage, Jr. + 506,875 
Door closer, W. E. Mitchell.................. - 506,925 
Door fastener, adjustable, Murray & Haynes...... 506.789 
Door stop. J. H. Bebt............ceeeceeeee 506,681 
Dough dividing machine, H. Bertram.. - 607,063 
Draught equalizer, D. F. Cole . 506,844 
Drawing frame, J. E. Prest. - 07,079 
Drier, A. Bornholdt.... ares . 606,901 
Drill. See Portable dril OCK 0: 
Drill brace, ratchet, W. P. Nolan... - 506,931 
Drilling machine, D. C. Stover et al. +» 506.865 
Drilling machine, L. KH. Whiton...............0....5 506,867 


Drying furnace for brewers’ grains, etc. Adams 
& Kisert. 


507,085 
- 506,915 to 506,917 


Drying machine, De Kinder & Voat.. 
Dumbbell, club.and exercisin g.device, combin ed, 

L. W. Wooster...... + 506,894 
Dyeing black, V. G. . 506,663 
Dynamite, A. Kranz...... - 506,784 
Eaves trough, Bowers & Galpin.... - 506,768 
Faves trough hanger, J. L. Faulhaber.... - 506,874 
Electric cable junction box, 8. B. Fowler.......... 506,183 
Electric machine, dynamo, F. A. Feldkamp, : 

. 506,774, 506,775 
Electric machine, dynamo, S. H. Short............. 506,740 
Electric machine regulator, dynamo, J. Keller.... 506,881 
Electrical distribution, system of, Mailloux & 

PRCOW 0k os asiecaaes)s sisi eccas eesiere vues -.. 506,921 
Electrical system of distrib & 

Barstow... ............ - 506,920 
Elevator, F. E. Herdman.................cececseeees 506,911 


Engine, See Dental engine. Gas engine. Rotary 
engine. Steam engine. Traction engine. 
Engines, automatic cut-off for, J. W. Sager........ 

Eraser, G. Freund...............see0+ 

Eraser, ink, Jackson & Hammond 
Evaporating pan, A. E. Warner.. 
Extension table, F. M. Brightman 
Byeglasses, A.J. Landry......... 
Fare register, street car, D. J. Daly 
Feed regulator, C. 8. Edmonds............... 


oo 


GG: 


Feedwater system for steam engines, . 
Adhesive composition, W. L. & T.C. Stanley. ..... 506,745 | Fence mincing, wire and picket, 3. W. Martin... Prd 
esiv positi pe oN y ‘enc: achine, wire and picke . » Martin.... 
Adjustable seat, A. Schmidt. 507,044 | Fender. See Car fender. ° 
Aerial vessel, A. F. Bergqvist.... . 506,969 | Fiber from fibrous plants, machine for extract- 
Air brake, Shallenberger & Rand - 506,739 ing, J. J. Weicher i 
Alarm system, electric, G. F. Bul . 506,841 | Fibers, machine for 
Animal catcher, W. P. Roberts. . 506,864 10) | 
‘Animal shears, L. G. Werner... . 506,755 | File, O. Huff........ 
Animal trap, Hagar & Amick.... .... - 507,000 | Filter, E. F. Burch.......... 
Animal trap, E. B. Stephens.... oa » 506,951 J. H. Pitman 
Automatic sprinkler, R. W. Newton. aes - 506,929 
Automatic sprinkler and fire indicator, J. & 
Badge ident ifcati tacle, D. W.P : Biss 
ge, ident ification receptacle, . Perry. ... 
Bag. See Sifting bag. Bes 
Bag holding device, adjustable, C. L. Allen........ 506,896 
Baling press, traveling} J. Wiebe............ ~ 506,892 & fy 
ndage roller, P. H. Jobse.... . 506.913 | Fishing basket, W. Greaves.....0000000000011 506,909 
Barn, J. Scheidier............- . 506,732 | Flux for use in refining iron or steel for casting. : 
Seat - 506,673 metallic, R. L. Sentinella........................ 506,799 
. 507,078 | Forging machine, bolt, G. H. Webb.............+0-. 506,836 


Furnace. See Blast furnace, Drying furnace. 


506,7°9 | Furnaces, feeding air to, C. Phelps « 507,037 
Dg Gaff orboom, A. Voss...... : ‘ 
Knowlton & Meyer......................6- 607,016 | Game apparatus, Schaaf & . 506,79 

Bearing rolls, guide for roller, J. W. Hyatt. 506,692 | Gas apparatus, G, W. Isbell. . 506,819 
Bearing, shaft, W. B. Good........... Rel eke §06,848 | Gas. apparatus for and method of producing, 
Bed bottom, J. W. M. Witt......... « 506,962 Kitson & Walker..... ...........0. ceccccceseeees 507,073 
Bed bottom, spring, Baker & Wanich.. . 507,057 | Gas, apparatus for obtaining residuum contained 
Bed, folding, J. A. Blackmer......... - 506,662 | in water used in the manufacture of, C. G. 
Bed, spring, W. M. Myers.... ~ 507,029 CODD: i vassecee res sencGelseteie ass cae Gueeesaea 670 
Beehive, T. O. HineS..............ssscecescecpeceeeere HO1000 Gas burner, A, WiOMCCKE........... ccseccescscseees 500,759 
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= 
Gas engine, D D. Hobbs..................00.eeeeeeee 506,817 {| Scraper, excavating, 1). 1. Calhoun................ »» 506,667 


Gas from hydroca bon liquids, apparatus for pro- Screen. See Grainscreen. Window screen. DModvertisements . 
ducing, J.S. Rogers.. 506,730 | Seat. See Adjusta ble seat. Sir 
Gas_ generator and pur Seat spring, expansion, W..J. Morgan ~ 507,027 | ——— ROCK DRILLS, “ag th cE 
Gi never: Eeeding attachment, vehicle, J. FE. Haines. ~ 506,910 ORDINARY RATES. COAL CUTTERS i 
as heater, J. fi eparator. See Ore separator. f 
Gas holder tank, F. Mayer Sewage, etc., apparatus for the purification of, I. Inside Page. ench insertion - - 75 cents a line 


ewell . 506,879; Back Page. ench insertion - - - - $1.00 a line 
Sewage dispusal. I. H. Jewell.. 506,890 


= For some classes of Advertisements, Special and 
Sewer trap, I. Heffron oar" real red” % 
Sewing machine binding attachment, C. L. Torr... 506.888 Higher rates are required. 


Gas manufacture, a paratul for, J. 
Gas mixer,C.M & C. E. Kemp. 
Gas trap, Reiffer & Stauffer 
Generator. See Gas generator. 


Governor, J. N. Wright...........-.- 2. ssseeeeeeeeee Sewing machine, book, E. Nugent................06 The above are charges per agate line—about eight 

Governor, steam engine, A. J. Chausse Ss Shaping or slotting machines, ram connection words per line. ‘This notice shows the width of the 1 

Grain screen, J. Benesh........... ......- +» 506, for, U. Eberhardt..................ccce0e seseeee . 506,678 : and is set in a agate type. Engravings may head adver- 

Grapple for baskets, ete., W. A. Alrich.. 3 phears. pee Animal Rew Be aa 0 ben ar a eg Pea rate per fgate line, by measure: 

rate bar, J. ason on eet delivery apparatus oer: ery 

Grate basket, J. McWade...........sscesseseeseeeee. Sheet metal beading machine, J. M. Fender....... 506,989 | teceived at Publication Office as week as Thursday MANUFACTURE OF BICYCLES.—A 

Grinder for sharpening the metallic burrs of Shoe fastening, G. W. Prentice..............cccs0e 506,861 | morning to appear in the following week's issue. very comprehensive article giving the details of con- 
grinding machines, J. & P. Jacobsen............ 506,694 | Shovels and disposing of excavated material, SS Pa ae (ee — |S8truction of every part of these vehicles. With 15 en- 

Hammock support, adjustable, D. Ford........... 506,776 method of and apparatus, tor operating steam, eravings. Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUP- 

Hanger. See Eaves trough hanger. Picture C. L. Gould..... 7 Screw Cute PLEMENT. No. 908. Price 10 cents. To be had at this 

- hanger. Trolley wire hanger. Show case or rack, ting Aute~ office and from all newsdealers. 


Harrow disks, hardening, J. 8.Corbin.............. 506,671 | Siding, house, Tf T. L. Hobbs 

Harrow tooth fastening device, O. R. Baldwin.... 506,654 | Sifting bag, P. Diamona 

Harvester bundle carrier, A. E. Bayley............ 506,653 | Signal. See Visible signal. 

Harvester, cane, W. R. Chisholm....... ate Be oot Sinks, outlet connection and strainer for, J. Clif- 
877 


matic Cross 
Feed, etc. 


» ‘cant WATER MOTOR 
Harvester, self-binding. J. P. Monroe. LONG sis Ss Sas ne Hae eh a Mato Guad ndobersonsewis 7 y WILL RUN YOUR 


506, 
Harvester, traveling, B. Holt....... 7 soles etc., machine for cutting, A. M. Stickney... 506.801 


Hat and coat rack, H. Westphal. SEWING MACHINE. 
Hat eweat. J, Bobrmeng eaie . AND OTHER LIGHT MACHINERY 
Say er ey Bhcaier awe Lathe ofall our Will do ten iio the work, 
Heater, See, Car heater. Fireplace heater. Gas i Mortisers. Machinery. te ne z Pe ng oe re 
eater. eam or hot water heater. en orvemit. Price 
Heating ap) ee, fluid pressure regulator for, Stand. apn Diepley stand. Seneca Falls Mig C Co. 695 Water St, Seneca Falls, N AA 
isang anparatin walek Huot | Stebie engine, PB Bertbie : Boe ras KR For, frinting Presses, Lathes 
Hinge, R.M. splay 206,679 Steam orhot ‘rater heater, C. : 506'869 | IMPROVED L ATH i S MODERN | Pitented April 25, 1803. Cram freerens Chumns, Chriss 
itching device, horse, Benedi! ein. ote , eam trap, aun. é mas Gardens, Washing Machines, etc., No ice K 
Hoof pad F. A, Ryan: “= 6941 | Steam trap, J- Zimmerman Seo ieandiing MU . 506,700 | ENGINE DESIGNS |THE BOLCIANO WATER MOTOR OO,” 
Horseshoe. 3." ‘B. Jerom cit Aenean .« 506,820 . Ota Cana ae naoen Bes 506,630 | Also Foot Lathes, Tools and Supplies. Catalogue Free 414 Water Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Horse ower | motor, W. E. Mitchell.. .. 506,924 | Stone, manufacture of artificial, A. H. Frear...... H 120-122 Culvert Street 
Horseshoe, nailless, J. Greimann.. .. 506,688 | Stove or furnace, W. Krueger Sebastian Lathe Co. OINOINNATI, OO. |THE END OF OUR WORLD.—BY 
Hose reel, J. Lucia.............. . 507,019 | Strainer or grate for basin cutlets, etc, J.C Camille Flammarion. Avery interesting forecast of the 
Hydraulic motor, N. E. - 506,876 TOTO ocsioee Weaiigiee econ ssh Geass neoeey seduces 506,668 end of the world. based upon scientific principles. Con- 
Ice and apparatus therefor, manufacture of, F. Straining soup. etc., machine for, A. J. Siearnes.. 506,746 tained in SCTENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPI.EMENT, No. 
BoB. gic aps act. ios ase cb ecreciniscie cers dope tenes .. 507,005 | Street cleaning machine. H. B. Blanche.. 921. Price 10 cents. To be had at this office and from 
Ice lowering appa ratus, C.I. Foster.. 506,777 | Street sweep, B. Kraph eee all newsdealers. 
{ndicator. rake piston indicator ; Sur gical instrument to cure 
Indicator, E. Tabbert.. 506,835 onaldson.................. 
Insulated electric conduc 506,830 | Syringe coupling, ongd Barnes’ Hand, Foot & Steam Power 
Pav once bolder S. Bing.:... 506,808 naples — Extension tr ae GENERAL MACHINERY ror NaF 
ron. See Sad iron. ‘ablet making device, ebeker........ ca 
Iron from rust, protecting, 8. Raudnitz............ 50,088 Tax holder, machine, C. E. Beardsley. MINING TUNNELING. x Ww Iron & Woodworking Machinery 
roning machine, G. Binder............seeeeeereeeeee .660 | Tag holder, C. E. Stowe.... , y 
Jack. See B Boot jack. Lifting jack. Panning, J. H. James........ QMARRY GRALRORD WOR ; Examine our Exhibit at the 
Jewel setter, J.J. JOHNSON... 6... eee eee eee ee eee 506,697 | Tap wrench, F.C. Williams......... a Ae STL sion tas ! : WORLD’S FAIR. 
Joint. See Rail} joint. Telegraph, printing, Buck & Sweeten.. s RAND DRI LLCo cs Pakk Piact Nis a Complete line of 30 machines. Ma- 
Kiln. See Brick kiln. Telephone disturbing currents, apparatus for _ hi Hall, Section 14, Column-J-36 
wade one transferring ibironenen tae Ww. ieee tne pressing. ¥. A. multiple comiisior «gp + $506,884 be pes bate 3 as 
in; - 506, elephone systems, mu P le commutator a; ‘atalogue on application. 
606,734 | Tent, B. F. Up’ ton ie 506,956 | By Bryan Corcoran. A paper of value to millers, in Lani a id 
506,890 | Thill couplings. antirattler for, 506,822 , which the author systematizes some facts about sieving. | 1999 Ruby 8t., ROCKFORD, ILLS. 
ween Time recorders wotonmen 's, H. Fecht 506,988 dha surtanes for alever meshes, Weaving, ake of m aah we 
My Tinsmith’s tool, Potts.. . 506, e: surface, passage rou e meshes, relative H M; its uses and abuses. 
Tire, valved pheumatic, More: ¢ Pani capacity of meshes, sitting. ith 18 figures. Contained YPNOTIS How the scence is 
506,733 | Tire, vehicle, F. Owen.. 607,090 | in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, No. 916, | easily acquired by any one. New illustrated book, just 
507,028 | Tire, wheel, F. aM Owen... ee acne 507,089 | Price 10 cents. To be had at this office and ae all | out. 31.00. 100 page Par pamphlet, 10 cents. Address P. PROF. 
Latch, J. K. Clark ...............00005 506,978 | Tongue attachment, wa, ,.8. Norton. . 507,076 | newsdealers. ANDERSON, 8. tate Street, CHICAGO. 
Lathe side rest, 6. sisi - Banas Fongue support, Web H. Barber... H B06, : = — DELANEY’S 
eather folder, anda ‘ longue, wagon. owlin, . JANE 
Leers or annealing ovens, receptacle for, M. J. ‘ Top, fying. Mt, Jack: eeonene: 507,010 oe U Ee FRE Cmamnaneam ADDRESS Expansion Packings 
IWODS i aicc cas tece Ssccsawees cok - 506,719 | Toy, automatic musical, J. P. Ki 507.014 for Steam, Water & Ammonia 
Level, plumb, J. Petitt 506,934 | Toy game apparatus, E - 506,800 are best and cheapest. 
Level, spirit, L. Menz.. 506,855 | Traction engine, G. 596,695 DELANEY’S 
Lifting Jack, R. Raby 507,038 | Trap. See Animai ‘cae ird trap. Gas trrp. { Metallic Gaskets and 
Liqui containing vessel, Ww. 507,065 Sewer trap. Steam trap. ; Flanges 
Lock. See Safe lock. Sash lock. Trolley wire hanger, B. B. Betts «+ 507,064 : make everlasting joints. 
Lssbissilve sles, SSM | Fae san nea sr | dipole aoc 
motive, electric, H. 7 ruck, Car, ase! A nird 2 
Locomotive pilot draw bar coupling, ‘W.P. Pren Truck, car, J. Taylor... 507,050 Third & Fowler Sts. Milwankes; Wie: 
GOTRARE 52s snes. Save ee cca bectes 506,724 | Turning machine, Q. W. ot 506,664 
Loom jacquard mechanism, J. Gebbie... 506,686 | Typewriting machine, J. Herran y Bolad 506.816 
Loom pattern mechanism, G. F, Hutchins......... 506,818 | Typewriting machine, M. K. Morris.... 506,712 e @ 
Lubricart journal box and method of making, J. Pyperziting machine, G. W. N. Yost. - 506,965 p 4 
C. Kitton ... 507,072 | Uterine dilator, A. J. Beavis..... .- 507,060 
Mail bag fastener, J.C. Kennedy * vend 506,699 | Valve, E. G. Peithousen 506,846 
Manual recorder, G. B. & E eters. 506,720 | Valve, ammonia expansion, Forstburg & Buric- e 
Measure, tailor’s, T. H. Wiggins............. 507 0.54 land ... 506.991 ~ » @ 
Measuring machine, cloth, \ fot HOMoway » 507,006 | Vehicle, G. Schumacher... - 506,946 
Meat clamp, A. G. oe 38 . 38 ie Yehicle brake and starter, 8. A A. De Normanviile.. 507,083 
a i « 507 «» 5Q8,81 
Milk cooler and aerator, P. S yan. 506,942 Velocipedes 5. feel shies : ~~ Soe As Perfect in Design and Construction as Original Ingenuity, Long 
Milk tester, gentrifugal: P. Vv. P. Be Bed Velosipede crank and sprocke' eye Experience, and Constant Improvement can make a Writing Machine. 
Mill. See Coffee mill. Windm : Vending Fidghin quid, ra * 506,687 {t is Simple, Well Made, Practical, Durable, Easy to Learnand to Operate. 
Mineral locator, R. T. Lacy, Jr.. 507,018 Veneer package I blanks machine ‘for cuttin ; : 
mould: jacket, D. a eronee raat se asl tapas pie Vv prin ing, J 7 nA Allgive........ccceceeeee wee 806,837 B d 
‘oulding flower pots, etc., machine for, e i, entilator. See Car ventilator. . 327 broa way, 
Mortising machine bed, A. J. Saunders....:....... 506,945 | Vessel. transportation, storage, and , Wyckoff. amans & Benedict 
Mosquito bar fixture, C. J.C. Puckette.....-.----- 506,885 E Rusportation, etorage, and: disebaraing. > ? Se i New York. 
Motor. See Horse power motor. Hydraulic mo- Vise for: pnvils foot. W. O. Berry.. . 
tor. Visible signal, S. Perrin - 506,883 
one we ia EB. fe a eae - foa-s6 Vulganizers, Bas regulating apparatus for. G. B. ania F YOU HAVE ANY SMA LL ARTICLES CALDWELL IMPR OVED 
gar lock, LK. pores eal eg Bi Wagon bolster spring, JH. (Smale. ie 506,887 in Brass or Iron that you want manufactured 
servation whee! urre - 506, on top, collapsible, G. Owe..... . 506, A ie A 
Oiling can, 8, Anderson.... 506,763 Washers Making nut lock, A. W. Miles : a Bod in quantities, write to THE Jones Bros. ELEc- ih RT E R GAS EN GIN E S. 
Opera chair, M. W. Kempner...- - 506,914 | Watch dial fastening, 8. Laporte we . 506,824 + 4s 
Ore jigger or concentrating machine . 506,75] | Water, apparatus for obtaining motive TRIc Co., 28-30-32 West Court St., Cin’ti, O. 
Ore separator, A. C. Campbell....... 506,976 from running, Purdon & Walte 
Packing, manufacturing piston rod, C. H. North... 506,857 | Water closet cistern, P. White....... 


Pad. See Hoof pad. 
Padlock, Browne & Palmer 


GATES ROCK & ORE BREAKER 


Water! heating and cooking apparatus, 


S| 
E 


w Wardweil, Jr.. 


Paint mixer, TM. Beatty... 07,089 | Water lift, @.'P. Giga... : : Capacity u pto 200 tous per hour. 

‘an, Melati ng pan. ater, system and a atus for raising, J. H. 2 ; 

Paper fastener, 8S. Dancyger. - 506,674 MeGowann. vPPar Puidaaratvie sa de steiee . rad omiees 506,927 , inet: prod need mae re ballast, zpad 

Paper slitter, C. B. Macy _.- 507.074 | Weed cutter and land leveler, combined, A. N. all other Breaxe s combined. 

Parchments, removing copper from textile, C. 2 BOG Gscvecertsd rusian vpceosws neu arcessco . Builders of High Grade Minin; 
Baawitz 506,968 | Weighing machine, hydrostatic, J. Jackson.. 507,009 Machinery. Send for Catalogues: 

Pen, J. E. Landers. .. : Wheel. See Car wheel. Cycle wheel. Oberva- 

Pessary adjuster, L. F. tion wheel. ; GATES IRON WORKS, 

Petroleum and com pressed air air eng Wheel rims, making hollow. E. Warwick.......... 506,753 | z 50. Co. Clinton St.. Chicago 
ways, combined, fF. Neukirch...... Wheel support, vehicle, 8. Elliot ; 


: 307,068 136 C, Liberty Street, New York. 
906,959 237 C, kranklin St., Boston, Mass TANK LOWER THAN ENGINE 


apron “AND OUT OF BUILDING IF DE 


Photograph displaying rack, T. E. Wo : 
Pianoforte actions, machine for making parts of, 
B. Mansfield 


Winding machine, cop, 8 


893, 

Windmill, J. Wallace..... 
020 | Window screen, F.M Ja 
682 Wire, barbed, S. F. Mouc 
854. 


laying, F. M. Ashley 506,868 
Pipes, manufacture of fi 

steam, P. Carey.. 
Plant sprinkler, L. 
Planter, E.H. : 
Planter split wheel, corn. 
Plow, J. E. & E. M. Mitchell. 


Picture hanger, D. A. Ferris. 507,088 | LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—A 

Pile, D: Ww. McElroy seeeees Wire, manufacturin Copper, E. 506,957 | valuable and exhaustive paper giving Reynold’s instruc- H Ww AL DW E LL & SON. M °e “FF $ 

Pile rivers, e Blanc.. Wire stretcher. J. H.Gillis  ........ 506,995 | tions for erecting and testing lightning rods. Contained WASHINGTON & UNION ST’S. CHICAGO. ILLS. 

Pin. See Clothespin. * Wood carving machine, Hol mes & Peterson 507,007 | in ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUFPLEMENT, No. 906, 

Pipe junction, closet safe, ”. J. Burke Woodworking machine, Webye OI jo Shcekces -2- 506.913 | Price 10 cents. To be had at this office and from all 

Pipe plug, waste, H. S. Chase +. Wrench, See Ratchet wrench. Tap wrench. newsdealers. 

Pipes, ie external joint for escape, Nies & Lin- 506,990 | Wrench, Az B. Schofield www... -..-seeeereeseeeeesee 506,832 : er ec ews a e@ r i @ 
NCHAD. ooo se sose disses cassie nese se oes edsases cea cess B Wringer. See Clothes wringer. “s 

Pipes in streets, device for use when repairing or Yoker neck, J. H. Bagnall. cees...cecsccseseseeseees 506,898 V ANDUZEN oreaM PUMP 


The Koch Patent ile, for preserving Newspapers, Mag- 
aziues, and Pamphlets, has been recently improved and 
Pumps Any Kind of Liquid. Price reduced. Subscribers to the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
in Ord Clogs nor and SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT can be 
freezes, Every PampGuaranteed. | Supplied for the low Drige of $1,50 by mall, or §1.2 at the 
10 SIZES. POR VV board sides; inscription 


THE ayst IN THE WORLD. 


DESIGNS. 


= 
=: 


{ Bottle, E. M. Cone 
. £36,770 | Carpet, A. Kaeslin 


: “ SCIENTIFE RICAN” in gilt. Ne 

Blow, Eotar AL eee . eet Sewing machine fram 200 to 12000 Gallons per Hour. | eve: grew who wishes to preserve the paper Layered 
i 507: Cost $7 toS875 each. Address N & CO., Publishers SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

Se digger and loader. 74 Desmarais ‘ POT ORE 

Broeoreian toed. TA Te ae Tl 5073084 TRADE MARKS. THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00,, lectri ki All material for 

Press. See Baling press. 102 to 108 E. Second 8t., Cincinnati, 0. E eciTie $ pea Mg Telephone, making complete 

Printed matter for the blind, producing, T. Cc. Candles of a high grade, Phoenix Candle Company 23,722 set, with book of instructions, postpaid, $5.00. 

Orndorff...........cceceeeeeees . Bart Coffee, preparat 


ion for improving the taste of, O. JOHN 8. NOTWOTNY, Madisonville, Ohio. 
B. Weber. cece 23,790 per night. A , 
Cordials, G. Budde 0 ight and pro- 


Cotton goods, brown, bleached, and printed, G. fitable busi- 


propeller for vessels, ri MMB o4 ee hota eee kaa ieee ,! ness. Magic Lanterns and Views of popular sub- THE STURTEV, NT < 
Pulley, sash, W. R. Fox. Coie entaa woven, Massachusetts Cotton Mills. 23,792 jects. Catalogues on application. Part 1 Optical, 2 if .. - A 
Pump for refrigerating ss 23. 710, 23,711 Mathematical, 3 Meteorological, 4 Magic J.anterns, etc. 

. & C. W. Miles....... s Cotton, wool, silk, and worsted or hair lece goods, L. MANASSE, SS Madison Street, Chicago, Il, 
Bunch, G. Sa ae sagt ~ 507,042 J. Maddocks........... cece. c sees 2 23,713 

unching cutter, : > 
Purse, puzzle, F. F. Chesak.... Hair clippers, <Br oN pee wetisciaraetuechees a 1% DIAMONDS, MANUFACTURE OF.— — _ \ i 
Push button electric, B. F. Rex . Medicine for the cure of alcoholism, New England An_ interesting ‘deseription of Mr. Henri Moissan’s SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
Rack. Hat and ‘coat rack. Photograph dis- Cure COMpany.......c.ecsececececcsseceececeeeseus 93,716 | method of manufacturing diamonds artificially from ; 
laying rack. Medicine, tonic, J. 8. Bailey............cseecceecceees 93°717 | carbon and sugar by means of an improved electric fur- . B. ST URTEVANT Cc 

Rail joint, G. A. Bartholomew.....................5 Milk, condensed, todibealacs Milk ‘Condensing nace. With 2 illustrations. Contained in SCIENTIFIC BOSTON. MASS : 
Railway conduit clocttle H. H. Franklin.. ‘ Company.........eccceccccecesecsecececsensecacaeee 23,721 | AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, No. 904. Price 10 cents. To te + WiAod- 
Railway, eleyated, J F. Cranston x be had at this office and from all newsdealers. : NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO. LO 


Railway rail, ML J. Keshia 


e Heid tina sSisiedraesateasl olga ada secbseie nee Se tedie nace 08 
Railway rails, manufacture ot steel, H. Paper and envelopes, writing, Worcester Envelope eh 
Railway ti plates makina, W Preparations, éieaning and’ polishing, Scbuiz"& — MAME Pa” MECHANICAL ENGINEER OR DRAUGHTSMAN; 


Philipp..... iaieias aisucate coca ceDclatas Saws eeiewia viele ecu se eans, 23.724 
Recorder. See Siannual reco! Remedies for worms, coughs. catarrh. and dys- 


Reel. See Hose reel. ia, and #liniment, C. G. Clark Courpal 714 
Refrigerating and ice making machine, F. B. Hill 507,004 Remedy for diseases of the liver, for Company. a 


Refrigerating apparatus, gas tight joint for, H. tiveness, and dyspepsia, L. Gerstle.. 


Or qualify to take charge of or to superintend the manufacture of machinery, by de- 
voting your idle hours to Home Study by the method of THE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOL OF MECHAN SECS, Scranton, Pa. To begin, students need only 
know how to read and write. Moderate charges. Send for FREE Circular. 


HE GRIFFIN MIkk 


A perfect pulverizer of all refractory substances by either 
the wet or dry process. It works better and at less expense 
than any other Mill, and is conceded to be the only perfect. 


RASSDAGH. 65 505.5 oo sess us iseatsccduceues lectvieass 507,040 | Skates, ice and rolier, Union Hardwar 20 
Register. See Cash register. Counting register. Stove polish, Ayling Brothers........ 23,725 
Fare register. Tooth paste, J. Spyer - 23,723 
Regulator. See Electric machine regulator. Water, natural spring, F. H. & S. M. Orvis.......... 23,719 


Feed regulator. 
Rein holder, N. C. Sample 


Rock or coal drill; T. Williard A printed copy of the specification and drawing of 
Rotary engine, ©. O. : 29 | any patent in the foregoing list, or any patent in print 
Rotary engine, H. issued since 1963, will be furnished from this office for 
Sad iron, T. G. aueme 25 cents. In ordering please state the name and number 
Saddle. harness, J.L of the patent desired, and remit to Munn & Co., 361 


Saddle, riding, A. z 
Bato law i we WoM Broadway, New York 


Safe or cupboard, Reid & Pheil. 506,794 Canadian patents may now be obtained by the in- rizing Mill tur 
Sash look, R. ws Hepa. . wentors por any or ihe pa named "in be fore: pulve: manufac ed. 
aw filing machine. ohnson oing list, provi ey are simple. ata cost 0 eac 
Saw tooth gauging device, E. 098 fF complicated the cost will be a little more. For full For FREE Mlustrated Pamphlet address 


instructions address Munn & Co., 361 Rroadway, New 
York. Other foreign patents may also be obtained. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 92 STATE ST, BOSTON. 
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Founded by Mathew Carey, 178. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa.. U. S. A. 


Our new and Revised Catalogue of Practical and 
8cientific Books, 88 pages, 8vo, and our other Catalogues 
and Circulars, the whole covering every branch of Sci- 
ence applied to the Arts. sent free and free of postage 
to any. one in any part of the world who will furnish his 
address. 


NOTICE. 


MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
, CAIRO, EGYPT. 

The Egyptian Government puts up to adjudication 
the construction and working of a tramway line of nar- 
row gauge from Mansourah to Menzaleh und Matarieh 
with its branch lines, on the conditions of the act of 
concession and the specification, copies of which will be 
forwarded to those who apply for them by letter ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Public Works, Cairo, Ezypt. 

Offers will be received at this Ministry up to noon on 
the 1st February, 1894. 

Persons tendering should indicate the width of the 
line, and all other dispositions relative to the type of 
permanent way and rolling stock, and the term for 
which they require the concession. This term may not 
exceed forty years. 

The Egyptian Government reserves to itself the right 
of selecting and accepting whichever ofter it prefers, or 
may 


of rejecting any offer, however advantageous it 
appear to be. 


LIFE SAVING DEVICES.— A COL- 


lection of suggestions of devices for comm unicating be 
tween the shore and stranded vessels, offered to the 
}ondon Daily Graphic by various correspondents. With 
qo ilostrations. “vontained Sag NT UF IC AMERICAN 
PLEMENT, Nos, S. ° 0. 1, 852, 
34,861. §ti2, $64, S69, S71. S74 and S84, 
Trice 10 cents each, or $1.30 for the series. To be had 
at this office and from all newsdealers. 


T. 
SAFETY RAZOR 


EVERY Manis OWN BARBER 
pMAnES pana ALUKRY . 
© DANGER O ING CATALO 
SKIN DISEASES PREVENTED oe hee: 
RAZOR $2.00. STROPPING MACHINE &STROP $1.75. 
BOTH IW ONEBOX *8.15 BY MAL FREE ~><= 
E.LOTHAR SCHMITZ 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Si 
L] 


NOURISHMENT IN ACUTE DIS- 


eases.—A valuable paper by F. H. Williams, M.D., upon 
the principles to be kept in view in feeding patients 
acutely ill. Contained in SCIENTIFIC_AMERICAN SUP- 
PLEMENT. No. 91%. Price 10cents. To be had at this 


office and from all] newsdeulers. 
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INVENTORS, ATTENTION !| 


We want meritorious Household Utensils and patent- 
ed novelties to introduce. Inventors are invited to 
correspond with us. 

W. H. KERMAN & CO., NAPOLEON, OHIO. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
SCREW STRINGER 


One of the greatest improvements in the 
history of the Piano Forte. 
Keeps the Piano in Tune. 
Much More Durable. 
Quality of Tone Purer. 
Ge Fully Illustrated Catalogue sent. om 
application. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co, 
152 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Before you Order and Subscribe to your 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


for next year, please send for estimate to 
@. E. STECHERT, 810 Broadway, N. Y. 
Importer of Books and Periodicals. 
Branches.—LEIPZIG, LONDON, PARIS. 


EABL AND FINE GRAY iPOD 


DEVLIN & CO.4 * 
e THOMAS OF AVE Raneae S 


TO BUSINESS MEN 


The value of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN as an adver- 
tising medium cannot be overestimated. Its circulation 
{s many times greater than that of any similar journal 
now published. Jt z0es into all the States and Territo- 
ries, and is read in a)] the principal libraries and reading 
rooms of the world. A busincss man wants something 
more than to see his advertisement in a printed news- 
paper. He wants circulation. This he has whep he ad- 
vertises in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. And do not let 
the advertising agent influence you to substitute some 
other paper for the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN when se- 
lecting a list of publications in which you decide it is for 
your interest to advertise. This isfrequently done for 
the reason that the agent gets a .arger commission from 
the papers having a small circulation than is allowed on 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

For rates see top of first column of this page or ad- 
dress MUNN & CO., Publishers. 

361 Broadway, New York. 


—-J.B.COLT&CO. | 


189 LA SALLE ST 
“CHICACO.-|u 


I6 BEEKMAN S 
NEW YORK 
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= GENTLEMEN. § 
a Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. is 
ie Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 3 
os Very Stylish. or 
oo Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 3 
o Shoe, Three Soles, Extension Edge. re) 
~ tsa and $2.00 Shoesfor General Wear. Extra §} 
eo ‘alae. os 
~ Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. | & 
fo For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. % 
% W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 3 
% the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. a 
= Do YWou Wear Them? 3 
ox W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory,to %& 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the ~ 
a world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value put in W. L. Douglas a 
os Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped & 
3 shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for a 
< shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. Tle stamped name and price of 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money %& 
x paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. a 
i If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay youto examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
~¢ when next in necd. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, {hen dealers cannot supply you. Take & 
{$ riosubstitute. Send for Catalogue with 1ull instructions how to order by mail. a 
ox Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. %} 
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CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 


COPYRIGHTS. 


Messrs. Munn & Co., Solicitors of Patents, have 


had nearly fifty years’ continuous experience and 
the most remarkable success. Many thousands 
of the best patents have been secured through 
their Scientific American Patent Agency, which, 
for reliability, promptness, careful work, and 
moderate terms, enjoys a world-wide reputation. 

Any one who has made an invention may 
quickly ascertain, free of charge, whether it is 
probably. tentable, simply by writing to Munn 

Co. All communications strictly confidential. 
A Handbook of Information concerning patents 
and how to obtain them sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and thus 
are brought widely before the public without cost 
to the inventor. This splendid paper issued 
weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 a year. Specimen copies sent free. Ad- 
dress MUNN & CO., NEw YORK, 361 Broadway. 
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»7Su USE GRINDSTONES? 


If so, we can supply you. All sizes 
= mounted and unmounted. always 
kept in stock. Remember, we make a 
specialtyor selecting stones for allspe- 
cial purposes. §" Ask for catalogue. 
The CLEVELAND STQNE CO. 


2d Floor, Wilshire, Cleveland, 0. 
HOW TO MAKE CLOTH WATER- 


proof.—Recipe and directions for waterproofing cloths 
intended for uniforms for policemen, railroad employés 
and others. Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUP- 
PLEMENT, No. 907. Price 10 cents. To be had at this 
office and from all newsdealers. 
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THE “OLIN” 
GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES, 


FROM 1 TO 10 HORSE POWER, FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES. 
‘THE OLIN GAS ENGINE Co., 
222 CHICAGO STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


ing Machinery, Woolen, 
m and Malt Houses, 
Tile Works, Filters, 


STEEL, IRON, COPPER, ZINC, BRASS, TIN, 


And all other Metals Perforated as Required for Grain Cleaning and Min- 
Cotton, Faper and Pul, 

Distilleries, Fil 

Spark Arresters, Gas and 

Coffee Machinery, etc.,etc. Standard Sizes Perforated Tin and Brass always in Stock. 

THE HARRINGTON 


And 284 Pear] Street, New York. 


Mills, Rice, Flour and Oil Mills, Sugar 
tone, Coal and Ore Screens, Brick and 


er Presses, 
Water Works, Oil, Gas, and Vapor Stoves, 


& KING PERFORATING CO., Chicago, 


APPLICATION OF AIR IN MOTION 


to Chemical Industry.—By Henry G. Water, B.Sc. A 
paper of great interest, treating of the value of air in 
motion. 1. For the removal of heat, foul air, fumes, 
dust, steam, etc. 
drying. Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLE- 
MENT, No. 918. Price 10 cents. ‘l'o be had at this 


office and from all newsdealers. 
> 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Agents wanted to sell the _ Im- 
proved Hall 


Typewriter. 
‘he only standard machine made 
for areasonable price. Printsall 
languages. Interchangeable type. 
t- Send for Catalogue, 
Address N. TYPEWRITER CO. 
611 Washington Street. Boston. Mass. 
Mention Scientific American, 


},, Leading Lith h 
The Orcutt Comp’y seem 


WANTED.—Metal Washstands manufactured. Pat. 
No. 500,006. Kadletz & Stocker, Lemhi Agency, Idaho. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT BEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE HONEY, 


= wor! iy 
attachments free, Each machine guaran’ 

direct from oar: seve dealers 

CaTaLOQUE, 

MEG. COMPANY. DEP’T p. ISCHICAGQ, Ile 


2. For warming. 3. For cooling. 4. For 


een! 
iL ERSPURIFIEY 


2: 


‘- eam 


HE WATER 

W™ BARAGWANATH & SON 
46 W DIVISION ST 

- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. CHICAGO. 


LANTERNS WANTED On°.xce.tite 


HARBAGH & CO. 809 Filbert St Piula-Pa: 


TYPE FOR TYPEWRITERS 


Stencils, Steel Stamps, Rubber and 
Metal Type Wheels, Dies, etc. 
Model and Experimental Work. 


Small Machinery, Novelties, etc., man- 
ufactured by special contract. 


New York Stencil Wks, 100 Nassau St., N.Y 


NICKEL 


AND 
ELECTRO-PLATING 
Apparatus and Material. 


THE 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co. 


CARY < em 

L SPRINGS | 
EEL EVERY DESCRIPTION 
& 242 W 2974 ST NEW-YORK 


ANSON 
iF 


)) 


DECORATION.—A LECTURE DELIV- 


ered by Mr. Louis Soider at Heriot-Watt, College, Edin- 
burgh. before the students of the painting and decora- 
ting classes. With 2 figures. Contained in SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, No. 916. Pricei0cents. To 
be had at this office and frongall newsdealers. 


improvement on 
Our Little Wonder, of | 


Newark, N. J. 
8 LIBERTY ST., N. Y. 
2% 8. CANAL STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


Columbian Exposition Electrical Bldg., Section L, Col. 4 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


which over 100arein use 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmarer CISCENTRE ST. 
on NEW YORK. 


N IDEAL STUB PEN-Esterbrook’s 
A specially EASY WRITER, a GOOD 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM.” Price, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


those who use a STUB PEN. 
$1.00 per gross. 


Jackson:-Stub, No, 442 
INK HOLDER: and a DELIGHT to 


THE SHIPMAN 


_SHIPMAN 


KEROSENE OIL FUEL. 
No.extra Insurance. 


NO SKILLED ENGINEER. 


AUTOMATIC STEAM ENGINE. 
1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 HORSE POWER 
Efficient, Economical, Durable. 


ENGINE COMPANY, 


200 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON MASS. 
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Dew «Books 
§ § 4 


Bookkeeping. _Expert bookkeeping and ‘100 Help- 
ful Hints.” concise, practical, and original manual on 
the art of accountancy for all who desire to become ex- 
pert bookkeepers. By Marcus A. Emmons, Expert Ac- 
countant. One volume, 8vo, cloth. 200 pages. Illus- 
trated. 188%........cccccccecseseccceeeneeeeeeeeeeeeees $3.00 


British Locomotives; their History, Construction 
and Modern Development. By C.J. Bowen Cooke. With 
numerous illustrations from sketches and diagrams by 
C. E. Jones and R. A. McLennan, and reproductions of 
official drawings and diagrams. 581 pages.........: 82.00 


Locomotive Catechism. Containing nearly 1,300 
questions und answers concerning designing and con- 
structing, repairing and running various kinds of loco- 
motive engines. Intended as examination questions 
and to post and remind the engine runner, fireman, or 


learner. By Robert Grimshaw. One vol.. cloth. 
pages. 178 illustrations. Containing also full descri 
jon, with large folding plate, of the famous engine No. 


999, recently built an 


operated by the N. Y. C. & H. R. 
BR. 7 folding places, 188. come 2.00 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants. ‘Their 


history, description, methods of propagation, and com- 
plete directions for their successful culture in the gar- 
den, dwelling, and greenhouse. By C. L Allen. 8it 
pages. lLllustrated. N. Y., 1893 00 


Cements, Pastes, Glues, and Gums. A 
tical guide to the manufacture and application of the 
various agglutinants required in the building, metal- 
working, wood-working, and leather-working trades, and 
for workshop, laboratory, or office use. ith ugward 
of 900 recipes and formuiz. Compiled by H. C., Stantage. 
12mo, cloth. 164 pages. London, 1898 $1.00 


Dictionary, Standard Electrical. By Prof. T. 
O Conor Sloane. 12mo, cloth. 624 pages. 350 lustre ong 


allied branches. 


The definitions cover the meaning and 
scope of terms, the electrical constants of all conduct- 
ors and dielectrics, wire gauge tables and elaborately re- 


vised or newly calculated tables of equivalents. The 
work aims to be the most complete and reliable ever 
published. Synonyms are given after each title. Cross 
references are freely used. The work really constitutes 
a cyclopedia of the science, and is an invaluable addition 
fo even the smallest of electrical libraries. 


Dyeing. A manual of dyeing; for the useof practi- 
cal dyers, manufacturers, students, and all interested in 
the art of dyeing. By Edmund Knecht, Christopher 
Rawson and Richard Lowenthal. With numerous illus- 


trations and specimens of dyed fabrics. 8 vols. 8vo. 
cloth. 1893. a $15.00 
Dynamo. Practical dynamo building, with detail 


drawings and instructions for winding, giving correct 
sizes of wire, dimensions of iron, etc. Also diagram for 
house wiring. By L. C. Atwood. One volume, 8vo. cloth.. 
143 pages. Illustrated. 1898...................eeeee $3.00 


The Dynamo. Itstheory, design and manufacture. 

By C.-C. Hawking and F. Wallis, With 190 illustrations. 

520 pages. 1vol, cloth. 1898... 00 
Fitting. 


The principles of fitting, for apprentices 
and students in technical schools. By « Foreman Pat- 
tern Maker. Illustrated with 250 engravings, and in- 
cluding a number of useful shop notes and memoranda. 
LONdO 11898) as o:cis eee eres c foidcn Sata sie's enue ven cewees es $1.50 


Foundations. A practical treatise on foundations, 
explaining fully the principles involved. By W. M. 
a One vol, 8vo. 402 pages. 22 folding plates. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. <A Guide to 
the names. haunts, and habits of our common Wild 
Flowers. By Mrs. Wm. Starr Dana. Illustrated by 
Marion Satterlee. Containing descriptions of more than 
400 flowers, with 100 illustrations. 298 pages, square 12mo, 


cloth. By mail, postpaid................eeceeeeeeeee 81.50 

Liquors and Preserves. The manufacture of. 
fransiated from the French of J. DeBrevans. With 65 
illustrations. 19 tables. 200 pages. 12mo, cloth. 
WDB is Seek ete esk be vencekicdseees Koeesecseages seceasies 3.00 

Mechanics. The Science of Mechanics. A critical 
and historical exposition of its principles. By Dr. Ernst 


Mach. Translated from the second German edition by 
Thomas J. McCormack. With 250 cuts and illustrations. 
One volume, 12mo, cloth. 534 pages. sisal 1) 


Mine Foreman’s Handbook of Practical and 
Theoretical Information on the Opening, Ventilating, 
and Working of Collieries. Questions and answers on 
practical and theoretical coal mining, designed to assist 
students and others in passing examinations for mine 
forem:nship. By Robert Mauchline. 387 pages. 1l4en- 
QPAVIDES 55s folses Sook heenc cw ewod ea ck bbeiaeweieensdeed $3.7 


Miner’s Handbook. A handy book of reference 
on the subjects of mineral deposits, mining operations, 
ore dressing, etc., for.the use of students and others in- 
terested in mining matters. Compiled by John Milne. 
16mo, cloth. 313 pages. Tondon, 1893.............. $3.00 


Modern French Artillery. The St. Chamond, 
De Bangg. Canet, and Hotchkiss systems, with illustra- 
tions of French war ships. By James Dredge. 4to, half 
morocco. $20.00 

The mechanical execu’ work is most ad- 
mirable. 


Ore Deposits of the United States. 
Kemp. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 1 


Ornament. A Handbook of Ornament. Systematic- 
ally arranged for the use of architects, decorators, han- 
dicraftsmen, and all classes of art students. By F. 
Meyer. Translated from the fourth revised German 
edition. 300 full-page plates, containing 3000 illustrations. 
8vo, cloth. 550 pages. 1898...............seeeseeeeee . 


Ornamental Carpentry. In Three Parts. 
Part 1. Wood Carving for Amateurs, by Leo Pansey. 
Part 2. Decorative Carpentry, by 8S. W. Gleeson White. 
Part 3. Oriental Lattice Work, by C. H. Ozanne. Illus- 
trated with numerous original designs and working 
drawings. Edited by Francis ChiltonYoung. (Amateur’s 
Practical Aid Series.) 12mo, cloth. London, 189.. .50 


Falwocraphy. Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Palseography. y Edward Maunde Thompson (Interna- 
tional Scientific Series, Vol. 7%). 
Cloth. 343 pages. 1893............. ccc cece eee e eee ee . 


Resistance of Ships and Screw Propulsion. 
By D. W. Taylor. 8vo, cloth. 234 pages. 188. ..83.75 


StarMapsand Luminous Stars. <A method tor 
uickly learning the names and positions of the constel- 
lations, the movements of the planets, ete. By R. A. 
Proctor and A. E. Beach. One quarto vol. cloth. 
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